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: This is a striking example of the proper way to pack cantaloupes. 
i tors on the Georgia farms of J. H. Hale last summer. 
(") center crate of 45 melons in exactly 20 setonds. 
j Standard types of packing three grades are here well illustrated, each crate containing 30, 
45 and 48 melons respectively. The crates are 12x12x24 inches. . Observe that on the choicest grades only does the name 
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ft) Object Lesson in Cantaloupe Packing from the South 


The photograph was taken by one of our edi- 
The young man, Mr Gunn, shown in the engraving, packed the | 
He is an expert from Florida, and delights in exhibiting his: remark- 
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When to Harvest Onions. 


R. J. DALLINGA, OHIO, 


146 





I eften noticed during my long career 
in growing this money crop that onions 
which were accidentally pulled in the final 
weeding shortly before harvesting, always 
cured Detter and kept better than the main 
crop. The question often presented itself to 
me whether it would not be better to pull 
the crop as soon as the bulbs reached their 
full size. This occurs when the tops begin 
to fall down, but a field of onions at that 
time looks very green, and a careful grower 
naturally hesitates lest he pull his crop 
prematurely. 

Several years ago I saw a crop pulled at 
that time. The onions were intended for 
extra early market. The bulbs were of 
good size, only the tops had hardly com- 
menced to show signs of going down. The 
crop was left in the field in the usual way, 
that is, in windrows, but a hot, scorch- 
ing sun scorched nearly every onion and 
the crop was an utter failure. Accidentally 
I got on the right track. Among other gar- 
den truek I grew quite a patch of South- 
port White Globe for bunching purposes. 
These onions sold readily as long as the 
bulb did not get too large. When the tops 
became too unsightly, we cut them off and 
I noticed that these very onions would cure 
nicely. The outer skin would*peel off and 
leave a snow-white onion that would keep 
a very long time and never become spotted. 
This was a revelation to me. I had tried 
to grow the White Globe for dry onions, 
but invariably they would turn green and 
smutty, and become soft and slimy from 
the outside, while a large share would show 
a tendency to grow double. The experience 
with the bunch onions taught me _ that 
White Globes, in order to cure well and to 
keep well, should be pulled quite green and 
put in the shade immediately. 

The following season I sowed about one 
acre of White Globe and in late summer as 
soon as I saw that the bulbs were of good 
size, and the tops in some places showed 
a tendency to go down, I pulled nearly the 
whole patch into crates and hauled them to 
a large barn floor in the shade. Plenty of 
air was admitted to wilt the tops. When 
quite wilted, but not at all dried, I had 
them: topped, leaving not less than 2 in of 
top. In this shape they were piled up in 
crates on a dry, airy barn floor. Among 
these onions were a good many that, at the 
time of pulling, had very large necks. I 
kept some of these by themselves in crates, 
and after a few weeks the tops had com- 
pletely dried out and they made fine, sala- 
ble onions. I do not mean to say, however, 
that the so-called scallions will become 
good onions by this sort of treatment, but 
I am quite sure that many of those onions, 
the bulbs of which had reached a good size, 
would never have been any better by leay- 
ing them in the field any longer. 

To make the experiment complete, I left 
a small patch unpulled until the tops had 
died down. This lot became green and 
spotted; they showed the outside softening 
and it was impossible to remove the outer 


scale, and consequently they were dirty 
looking and quite unsalable. Succeeding 
so well with the White Globe, I sowed last 
spring about three acres of Ohio Yellow 
Globe. Unfortunately the dry May winds 
ruined the entire crop except about one- 
half acre, which was sown a little later in 
a rather wet place. These onions ‘“‘bot- 
tomed up” well, but being in a wet place, 


the tops did not show a willingness to go 
down. Closer investigation showed that the 
crop was upheld by thrips. Knowing from 
experience that these thrips would keep the 
tops erect, I hastened the pulling from the 
moment the bulbs had reached a good size. 
The onions were pulled and spread in the 
shade and when the tops had wilted, the 
onions were topped in crates and piled up 
on the barn floor. 

Early in Nov the onions were screened 
for market, and more beautiful onions never 
were grown. The outer scale peeled off at 
the least touch, 


leaving a beautiful golden 


FIELD CROPS 


colored onion, the admiration of all, and 
bringing at least 10c per bu more than oth- 
ers. Out of 250 bu crates as they were put 
away after topping, I lost only 4 or 5 bu by 
screening out the rotten and unsalable ones. 
Besides the Yellow Globe, I had also a patch 
of White Globe last year, yielding about 175 
crates. These also cured splendidly and kept 
fully as well as the Yellow Globe. Hereafter 
I shall pull all my onions early, top them 
rather long and store in crates, 








Care in Selecting Seed Wheat. 


c. B., SMITH, 





This is perhaps the most important oper- 
ation in wheat growing, and yet is prac- 
ticed by comparatively few farmers. The 
belief is quite general that seed wheat 
grown on the same farm year after year 
will deteriorate or run out. Years of care- 
ful experimentation at the Ind, Pa, N D, 
Minn and other agri exper stas show con- 
clusively that this idea is erroneous. As 
the result of a study on seed exchange, 
the N D sta says: Varieties of wheat do 


not degenerate because of continuous 
growth upon the same soil. The theory 
that wheat culture demands a frequent 


change of soil is fallacious. Only perfect- 
ly formed, plump, hard grains should be 
seeded, but each farmer should grow his 
own seed, attempting to bring it to the 
highest grade of perfection and purity of 
variety by proper methods of selection and 
culture, without seed exchange. This will 
insure pure varieties, freedom from smut, 
less weeds and heavier yielding, better mill- 
ing qualities. 

The Pa sta also states in this connection 
that where the soil cultivation, manuring 
and seed selection on farms are not the 
best, it will pay a farmer to change his 
seed occasionally. Stated in other words, 
where the seed wheat is taken from the 
general crop each year, without regard to 
the productiveness of the field from which 
it came, or where no special precautions 
are taken to secure clean, heavy, well-ma- 
tured seeds, each year, it will be advisable 
to change seed. The best results are likely 
to follow if the seed is obtained from care- 
ful farmers in the neighborhood, rather 
than imported from some far-away place. 

The cerealist of the dept of agri has late- 
ly issued a publication on the improvement 
of wheat, in which methods of selecting 
seed wheat are outlined. They may be 
briefly summarized as follows: The seed 
wheat for the farm should be grown ona 
specially prepared plat of about an acre 
or more, depending on the size of the farm 
and the acreage of wheat grown. This plat 
should be plowed early, put in excellent 
condition, and kept at a comparatively high 
state of fertility. It should be located on 
different parts of the farm from year to 
year, and preferably in alternation with 
clover and other leguminous crops. 

In beginning the work, go through a field 
of a good, hardy, standard variety, and 
pick out and mark plants that exhibit to 
the highest degree the qualities which it 
is desired to perpetuate. In making the se- 
lection it is desirable that the plants se- 
lected be well stooled, and the heads well 
filled out with plump grains. The straw 
should stand up well, and be comparative- 
ly free from rust. At harvest time the 
plants thus marked should be cut with a 
sickle and threshed out separately, either 
with a flail or otherwise. The seed selected 
should be carefully screened, even picked 
over by hand, if necessary, and only the 
largest, plumpest grain saved for plant- 
ing. The wheat thus obtained should be 
used for seeding the especially prepared 
plat. 

The seed secured in this way should be 
put in early, at the rate of about 14 bu 
per acre. A good rule with regard to early 
planting is to always seed at a time which 
is considered early in the locality where 
the wheat is sown... -The next year repeat 
the operation, using the selected wheat to 
reseed the small plat, and the wheat ob- 















tained from. the remainder of the plat for 
seeding the general crop. 

The seed wheat selected in this way from 
year to year will not degenerate, but on 
the other hand will increase in value each 
year. There is no special labor involved, 
and the increased value of the crop obtained 
from the selected seed will repay for the 
trouble many times over. 

sesieilihacnaaeiton 

Carbon Bisulphide is a colorless liquid 
with a strong odor, which evaporates free- 
ly in an ordinary temperature. It is heav- 
ier than air, highly inflammable and a poi- 
son, although a small amount is not in- 
jurious. It is exceedingly useful in treat- 
ing stored grains for killing insects. Make 
the bin as nearly air-tight as possible, then 
place the bisulphide in small dishes on 
top of the grain, close up the bin and al- 
low to remain for 24 hours. This will even- 
tually rid the bin of all insects, rats and 
mice. Warehouses, mills, elevators, stores 
and the like may be treated in this man- 
ner. 





Beets for Hogs—A successful western 
feeder gives his hogs a mess of beets each 
day when feeding corn. As a consequence 
the swine always weigh heavier than they 
look, 
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stook do you own? 
We havea Paidin Capital’ of Lag . 00, and refer 
to the editor of this » Ropes © Book or 
SINTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD. ” Endorsed by 
over 100 of the best Farm Papers. 
Write to International Food Co., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. 8. A. 













= FARM WAGONS 


wv 

7 any size wanted, any width of 

tire. Hubs to fit any axle. 
No blacksmith’s bills to pay. 
No tires to reset. Fit your old wagon 
with low steel wheels with wide 
tires at low price. Our catalogue 
tells you how to do it. Address 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy, Ill. | 











READ THE LABEL 


If it’s ‘‘PAGE’’ it’s safe toshake and take. Try it. 
PAGE WOVEN WIBE FENCECO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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Wh t Cam out when visiting the 


hy N Exposition? Camp 
Jewett, wot Ave. and Oakwood Place is the most 
oo camp ever constructed in this country. Regular 
hotel accommodations. Take Main St. “Zoo” or Jefferson 
St. cars. Write for circulars before locating elsewhere. 
DAVIS & STEVENS, Camp Jewett, Buffalo, N. Y. 








We hear much about trusts, but the worst of al 
trusts is the habit of getting trusted for things 
you buy and Sa paying often double prices. 
Jones of Binghamton, N. Y., will tell you how to get 
scatce 3 at half old Monopoly’s prices. Jones he pays the 
reigh 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtoa. 


Volume 68 


Making Use cf an Old Barn. 


The farm of Aaron Merritt, located in 
Albany Co, N Y, contains 48 acres, all work 
land, mostly gravelly loam. Mr Merritt 
was a locomotive engineer until a few years 
ago, when he bought the place, and knew 
very little about farming. But good sense, 
and a good wife, together with American 
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THE OLD BARN WITH ADDITIONS. 


Agriculturist, enabled him to make the ven- 
ture a paying one. The photograph here- 
“with shows his barn as it was when he 
came to the place. The floor plan illustrates 
the remodeling. The part shaded is the old 
barn, while the additions have been made 
recently. 

Mrs Merritt writes: Since moving here, 
we have added to the barn a henhouse 1% 
stories high, 12x34 ft, and remodeled the 
cow stable, as we keep five Jerseys and 
a registered bull. Mr Merritt has also 
built an icehouse holding 20 tons, and a 
large two-story addition has been put on 
the house. As our plan is to raise all our 
best heifers, our herd will increase, when 
more stable room will be needed. We in- 
tend to put an L on-the back of the barn, 
to contain a stable for eight cows, with a 
mow above and a bay oppoite. The pres- 
ent stable will be used for young stock. 
The new part makes about the _ correct 
thing. Of course it is not as good a barn 
as if properly put together in the first 
place, but is the best we can do with it. 





Clover and Cowpea Ensilage. 
D. STRATTON, OHIO, 





Corn is the king of the silo. It makes 
good feed under many and varied condi- 
tions, but not so with clover, soy beans or 
cowpeas. Their hollow stems carry a stock 
of air with them that is disastrous unless 
thoroughly weighted and packed. This may 
be done by mixing them with corn in filling 
silo, not having them near the _ top. I 
worked in several loads second crop clo- 
ver in this way. It made very good feed, 
better than either would have been without 
the other. Sheep were willing to leave 
grain or almost anything to get at it; while 
cows and horses were very fond of it. 

I have never tried soy beans and cow- 
peas. I expect to be able to report before 
another year if the good stand I now have 
growing matures. I hope the corn binder 
will be able to cut the corn and cowpeas, 
tie in bundles, tearing one bundle from an- 
other, and make them in shape to go 
through the cutter with less labor than any 
other method. How else or what else can 
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we afford to stick the trailing pea vines 
with, and what is more natural than to bal- 
ance the ration as it grows and keep it 
balanced? 





Moderate Rate of Yield of Hay Assured. 





In view of the general crop destruction 
throughout the central west, following the 
severe July drouth, much apprehension has 
existed regarding the hay crop. Our re- 
port a month ago showed a crop promise 
only slightly below the normal, and our 
detailed reports this month indicate a much 
smaller shrinkage than weather conditions 
might have been taken as indicating. The 
fact is that while the early season was 
not favorable to grass growth, the prospect 
on July 1 was about equal to that of the 
year before. The July drouth came late 
and the hay crop was secured before the 
full effect of dry weather was apparent. 

American Agriculturist’s correspondents 
this month have returned a preliminary 
estimate of the rate of yield of hay per 
acre, and these estimates when consolidat- 
ed so as to cover the entire area show an 
average rate of yield not very much below 
that secured last year. In the states where 
the drouth was first felt, and where it Came 
early enough to affect the grass crops, the 
average rate of yield is very low. This is 
especially true in Mo, Kan and Ill, where 
the outturn is little more than half of the 
normal. The deficiency elsewhere, however, 
is less marked, so that the total hay crop 
of the country will compare very favorably 
with that of the preceding year. 

In those districts which have suffered 
most from drouth, farmers endeavor to 
supplement their short hay crop by plant- 
ing fall crops for forage purposes. This 
and the great care which will be taken 
to save corn fodder will serve to make good 
to some extent the hay shortage, so that 
the actual pressure for forage is likely to 
prove less than now seems apparent. 

The following statement shows the pre- 
liminary estimate of hay yield per acre, 
as made Aug.1 for the past three years. 
This estimate is subject to modification 


No. 7 


when our final report, in tons, is printed 
next month. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE HAY YIELD PER ACRE. 
--Tons p acre-, 7-Tons p acre-, 
1901 1900 1899 1 





1901 1900 1899 

NM Bi ciccc 1.10 1.00 -90 1.30 
De. Bevessese 1.00 1.15 1.30 1.38 
BG sescccockele sae 1.10 1.24 
Tex ......1.05 1.50 1.40 1.48 
BIE seccce -55 1.50 1.30 1.34 
CORR. cocce 1.25 1.30 -80 1.40 
i Se 1.10 1.40 85 1.25 
_ re Lm it & 1.50 1.61 
eer re 40 1.28 1.27 1.75 1.93 
MERON, 5.5000 1.27 1.20 1.16 2.00 1.92 
Ind .. 1.10 1.15 1.13 Other ..... 1.15 1.25 1.40 
RRS Se 1.20 1.24 —_— —_—_—- 
We weccoee LID 390-1 AD 5 ct0x0 1.11 1.17 1,38 
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A Potato Shortage in the West. 





The great July drouth destroyed all 
chances for an even moderate potato yield 
in several of the western states. On July 
1 the condition of the crop as a whole was 
reported at 89.5 in American Agriculturist, a 
figure which in itself would be taken as 
indicating a fair average rate of yield. 
So severe was the July deterioration that 
the Aug 1 condition is reported at only 69.5, 
while the promise in important states like 
Ia, Kan and Neb, is so low as to make 
their probable production insufficient for 
local use. Districts which ordinarily are 
sources of commercial supply will this year 
be compelled to rely upon more favored 
territory for their supply. 

Of the great western producing districts, 
Mich, O and Minn show the most promise 
of material surplus. In a few districts the 
early crop was fairly well matured before 
drouth and heat became severe, but ds a 
rule the early crop in the Missouri and 
Mississippi valleys was_ seriously  short- 
ened. The late crop in the northern belt 
has been injured, but not so seriously as 
to preclude a moderate to good crop should 
later weather conditions prove more fa- 
vorable. In N Y, Pa and N E, the crop is 
doing relatively hetter than further west. 

The following statement shows the pres- 
ent reported condition of the potato crop by 
states, the figures for last month and for 


{To Page 149.] 




















MR MERRITT’S BARN BEFORE REMODELING. 
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Experience in Silo Filling. 


LESLIE H. ADAMS, WISCONSIN. 
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Silo filling, like threshing, requires a con- 
siderable force of help in order that the 
work may move along in an economical 
and satisfactory manner. There comes a 
time when the corn is ready, and just right 
to go into the silo, and that this condition 
does not extend over very many days, es- 
pecially if the weather be hot and dry, as 
it is very liable to be at that time of the 
year with us, and the sooner the corn can 
be gotten into the silo the better. 

To secure the best results, the corn must 
not be cut too green. If it gets too ma- 
ture it wili be equally unsatisfactory. If 
the weather is such that the corn matures 
naturally and the lower leaves on _ the 
stalks do not begin to dry up, I like to let 
it stand until the grain has passed the 
milk stage and is in the dough, and has 
commenced to dent. I recall one seagon, 
however, when we made a mistake by de- 
pending on the grain to indicate the proper 
time for harvesting. The late summer had 
been dry and the corn did not mature nor- 
mally. The lower leaves became brown and 
dry before the grain had developed, and 
the result was that the silage made from 
this corn did not keep so well, there being 
more or less white mold through it. That 
which did not mold was not as good silage 
as that made from a part of the field where 
the corn was put into the silo a few days 
earlier, before the leaves had got so dry. 

I think, therefore, it wise to push the silo 
filling along as rapidly as possible when 
it is started, for three reasons: First, it is 
the most economical; second, a better qual- 
ity of silage is likely to result; third, the 
sooner the corn crop is out of frost’s way 
the better. When the silo is filled rapidly 
it will be necessary after the silage has 
raached the top to allow it to stand fora 
period of two or three days to settle, then 
fill to top again. This will have to be re- 
peated two or three times if the silo is to 
be left full after all settling has ceased. 
For a covering, our practice is to cut two 
or three loads of the greenest corn we can 
secure the last thing. If in addition to this 
the surface be well wet so that a layer of 
closely packed and moldy ensilage will 
quickly form to a depth of five or six inches, 
further loss will be avoided. 

DISTRIBUTE THER CUT SILAGE EVENLY. 

While the silo is being filled, a man 
should be there all the time to keep the 
surface level, and especially to pack the 
silage next to the walls, where the great- 
est friction occurs in settling. If the silage 
be allowed to fall from the end of the 
carrier to the bottom of the silo, it will 
quickly form a conical heap, down the 
sides of which the heaviest parts of the 
silage will roll, and thus a separation of 
the coarse and fine portions of the silage 
will be effected. This should be avoided. 
To overcome this objection and to facilitate 
the work in the silo, I had a flexible metal 
spout made that has been in use now for 
several seasons, and it works very satis- 
factorily. It is made of a series of round 
galvanized iron pipes that overlap each 
other four inches and are fastened one to 
the other by means of a snap and a few 
links of small chain on each side of every 
section. The snap engages a ring that is 
riveted to the lower end of the section of 
pipe next above, etc. These sections of 
pipe are 28 in long, 10 in in diameter at the 
small end and 11 in at the other end. 
Enough of these sections are made to reach 
from the end of the carrier to within 4 ft 
of the bottom of the silo, the two sections 
next to the carrier are made gradually 
larger than the others, and of such shape 
as to accommodate themselves to the end 
of the carrier. By directing the nozzle of 
this spout, the man in the silo is enabled 
to place the silage exactly where it is want- 
ed, and most important of all, the grain, 
leaves and stalks are distributed in the 
proper proportions. 

After the silo is filled, the sides should 
be thoroughly tramped by a man each day 





until all settling ceases. As to the ma- 
chinery for silo filling, it has now been de- 
veloped to such an extent that no trouble 
will be experienced in obtaining a satis- 
factory cutter from among the large num- 
ber of really good ones on the market. The 
main thing is to have plenty of reserve 
force and strength in this class of ma- 
chinery if one would avoid delays and an- 
noyances that result from insufficient ca- 
pacity, breakage, etc. My cutter is driven 
by a 10-horse-power electric motor and we 
cut the corn as fast as two teams can 
comfortably deliver it, by using three wag- 
ons. I have handled 50 tons in a day of 10 
hours, at a cost, for men and teams, of 
about 40c per ton. This does not include 
the wear and tear of machinery. 
USE A GOOD CUTTER. 

I have two sets of knives for the machine 
and arrange to have a freshly ground set 
put on during the noon hour, and again 
at night, so that there need be no delay, 
and for the additional reasons that sharp 
knives not only save power, but also do a 
better job of cutting. Instead of tearing 
and pulling through long leaves, everything 
is cut fine and clear, and the silage settles 
and packs more closely. This in turn as- 
sists in more perfect preservation of the 
contents of the silo. In the field one man 
with team cuts and binds the corn with a 
harvester. It is taken up as fast as pos- 
sible and placed on wagons with low racks 
as shown in the illustration. The twa 
stringers in this rack are 4x8 in, and either 
18 or 20 ft long, as desired, swung under 
the front axle by a lengthened king bolt 
provided with a nut and washer; and from 
the hind axle by %-inch rods provided with 
nut and washer below, and hook above, 
which hang from the bolster. The string- 
ers are 20 in apart, outside measure, in 
front, and a short reach keeps the hounds 





AUGUST ON THE FARM 


the wheat more on dryish and poor land 
than on moist but well-drained, rich soils; 
4, that thick seeding coupled with vigorous 
growth tends to ward off the fly; 5, that the 
resisting power of varieties varies greatly. 
Those with large, coarse, strong straw are 
less liable to injury than weak-strawed 
and slow-growing varieties. 

There were at least six varieties grown in 
N Y this season that were not apprecia- 
bly affected by the fly, though numerous 
other varieties in the same neighborhoods 
were much injured. Of these only Daw- 
son’s Golden Chaff has been tested at the 
station and this has been found to be a 
superior wheat for general culture. The 
other resistant varieties are Prosperity, No 
8, Democrat, Red Russian and White Chaff 
Mediterranean; that farmers in N Y can- 
not be induced to cut and burn stubbles 
with a view to destroying the insect, since 
the practice of seeding to grass and clover 
is almost universal, and burning the stub- 
ble, if possible to do so, would destroy the 
young meadow plants. Work is too press- 
ing also in midsummer to justify destroying 


the volunteer wheat that comes from the 
harvest shatterings. Much may be done, 
however, by sowing early in Aug, one or 
more strips on the side or sides of the field. 
The plants on these strips come on early 
and form ideal conditions for the laying 
of the eggs of the fly. Later, after the re- 
mainder of the field has been sowed. the 
strips are plowed deeply, using a skim or 
jointer attachment to the plow, fitted and 
sowed. Thijs preventive measure is about 
the only one which is worth considering 
in addition to the late sowing of hardy 
varieties on well fitted, fertile soil or soil 


made so by the liberal application of farm 
manures and commercial fertilizers. 

Much stress should be laid on the proper 
fitting of the land for wheat. Plowing 

















LOW WAGON FOR HANDLING SILAGE CORN 


from tipping up. To prevent the king bolt 
breaking by twisting, it is sometimes made 
in two parts, the pieces being held together 
by eyes. 

I prefer a variety of corn for the silo 
that will mature in the locality where it 
is grown. I plant in rows 3 ft 8 in apart, 
and the stalks will average about 5 to 6 in 
apart in the row. 


Timely Advice for Wheat Growers. 








During the past five years the average 
production of wheat in N Y has exceeded 
7,000,000 bu per year, having a value of 
more than $5,700,000. It is believed that the 
ravages of the Hessian fly during the pres- 
ent season have resulted in the destruction 
of more than half of the normal crop of 
the state, or in a money loss of approxi- 
mately $3,000,000. 

In a recent emergency bulletin from Cor- 
nell univ exper sta, the following timely 
information is given: Experience with a 
three years’ siege of the fly some 40 years 
since, together with this year’s experience, 
leads Prof Roberts to the following conclu- 
sions: 1, that wheat raising need not be 
abandoned, but the number of acres should 
be reduced until by reason of such reduc- 
tion every acre sowed will be raised under 
superior conditions; 2, that the soil must 
be so well fitted and so fertile that a 
strong, healthy growth will be secured in 
the fall though the sowing of the seed be 
delayed 10 to 15 days beyond the usual 
time. Such preparation of the soil will also 
help the wheat to recover from any win- 
ter injury; 3, that the Hessian fly injures 





should be done early, at least six weeks 
before sowing, to give abundant time for 
repeated working of the soil in order to 
recompact the sub-surface soil and secure 
a fine but shallow seed bed in which there 
has been developed by the tillage and the 
action of the atmosphere, an abundance of 
readily available plant food. Manures and 
fertilizers should be kept near the surface 
and the young roots encouraged to spread 
out in the surface soil, thus avoiding much 
of the damage by heaving in winter and 
leaving the deeper soil for a fresh pastur- 
age for the plants during the following 
spring and summer. 





When Milk is Delivered to the Cream- 
ery during the warm months, first run it 
through an aerator as soon as_ possible 
after coming from the cow. Then place in 
the coolest spot on the farm with the lid 
off until the milk wagon comes along. Put 
it on the wagon and cover with a wet 
blanket. Get it to the factory as quickly 
as possible. 





Vigorous Trees which fail to produca 
fruit may be grafted with fruit buds fron 
other trees during Aug and Sept. The fol- 
lowing season fruit will be produced. This 
is the result of tests made in Germany. 





A Shepherd’s Crook 6 ft long is one of 
the most useful things the sheep keeper 
can have on the place. By its use a 
sheep or lamb can be caught by the hind 
leg without disturbing the entire flock, 











A Potato Shortage in the West. 


[From Title Page.] 


Aug last year being added to facilitate 
crop comparisons: 
POTATO CONDITIONS 


Aug lJuly 1 Aug l 
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Not Moving Freely. 


New Wheat 


The winter wheat crop has been mostly 
threshed in some places, although a little is 
still in the stack. Many farmers who or- 
dinarily have only a small amount of wheat 
for sale now have quite a liberal supply. 
The price is low and the matter of hold- 
ing for an advance is an important one. 
‘American Agriculturist instituted an in- 
quiry among a number of the leading farm- 
ers in the winter wheat growing states, ask- 
ing the feeling as to holding wheat for better 
prices. Many claim that the present price 
at the local elevator is not enough to pay 
for the expense of growing the wheat. 
Consequently, farmers who are in good 
condition financially and who have stor- 
age room are not marketing their grain. Of 
course who must have money, and 
many renters who have no granaries, are 
sending their wheat direct to market. Re- 
ceipts at the principal winter wheat points 
show that in the aggregate a good deal of 
new grain has been and is being received, 
but taking the size of the crop into consid- 
eration the movement is not burdensome, 
with exporters evincing much interest, and 
clearances to Europe encouraging. 

At the time this inquiry was sent out, 
farmers were asked to indicate to what 
extent the Hessian fiy had injured this 
year’s crop. Exceptionally favorable con- 
ditions resulted in a large yield: despite 
the fly, but in the winter wheat states from 


those 


Mo to O the loss was great. In Ill, many 
fields were not cut because of the Hes- 
sian fly damage, while in Mich a large 
number were completely ruined. Fly dam- 
age was marked in Ind and O. Some in- 
jury was done in Ky and Tenn, Mo and 
southern Ia. This injury was greatest in 
early fields, and Orange Judd Farmer’s 
advice concerning the late seeding should 


be borne in mind this year. 

The opinions of a few well-posted farmers 
included among our correspondents are as 
follows: 

Mrssovri—In Franklin Co, nearly every- 
one who can is storing wheat, and the 
amount marketed frem the county is not 
large.—[{L. D. Inwell. 

ILttinois—iIn Mason wheat is being 
held for higher prices. The Hessian fly was 
very bad in many places, some fields being 
hardly worth cutting. Where money is 
needed for immediate use the grain is go- 
ing to the market.—[Eli C. Fisk.—In Ef- 
fingham Co, wheat is being held wherever 
it is possible. The yield was good but the 
acreage was small.—[A. D. McCallen. 

InpiANA—In Delaware Co, farmers are 
marketing direct from the machine more 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 








For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 





$13.00 to Buffalo Pan-American and 
return, $13.00.—Tickets on sale daily via the 
Nickel Plate road, good returning 10 days 
from date of sale. Especially low rates for 
15 and 30-day limit, Chicago to Buffalo and 
return. Tickets at lowest rates to all points 
east. John Y. Calahan, general agent, 111 
street, Chicago. "Phone, Central 
Chicago city ticket office, 111 Adams 


Adams 
2057. 
street. 





COMMERCIAL 


freely than usual. The crop was not es- 
pecially profitable this year.—[J. E. Kern. 
— In Washington Co, some are holding 
their wheat, but a greater part are selling 
freely. Wheat is not profitable and many 
farmers say that they will give up grow- 
ing the crop for the present.—[W. W. Ste- 
vens.—In Kosciusko Co, farmers show a 
disposition to hold their wheat, but there 
are always a number of debts coming due 
about threshing time and the temptation 
to sell is great. However, farmers are not 
marketing wheat unless it is absolutely nec- 
essary.—|Emmett Miller. 

OQu10—In Drake Co, farmers are selling 
their wheat freely direct from the threshing 
machine, and are not holding it for better 
prices. The Hessian fly did very little dam- 
age.—[J. J. Ryan. 


Tasmanian Apples in England. 








The leading commercial apple growers 
and exporters of the U S and Canada are 
heping for a good trade during the com- 
ing season. There is of course nothing do- 
ing now beyond making preparations for 
the next campaign. The total exports last 
season were liberal, approximating 1,315,- 
000 bbls, compared with 1,293,000 bbls the 
previous season and 1,221,000 bbls two years 
ago. Conditions abroad are generally fa- 
vorable for a liberal consumption of Amer- 
ican fruit. The outlook for the apple crop 
in England is not especially bright, with 
a general impression that the yield will 
be under a normal; orchards bloomed well, 
but the weather was not auspicious for set 
of fruit, and early summer brought severe 
wind storms. 

The trade in Tasmanian apples is just 
now the interesting thing among English 
dealers. This fruit, including small quan- 
tities from southern Australia, reaches the 
markets of northern Europe at a _ time 
which does not conflict with our own 
trade. A feature is the increased _ sales 
of Tasmanian apples not only in London, 
but this season in Liverpool, due partly 
to greater shipping facilities. The fruit 
reaches the English markets in generally 
fine condition, packed in boxes measuring 
10x15x20 in. This is the first season Tas- 
manian apples have been shipped direct to 
Liverpool. Up to June 27 five cargoes 
reached that port, the apples selling well 
at first, but subsequently lower. 

The varieties from Tasmania include 
Ribstone pippin, Pearmain, etc. From 
South Australia the principal varieties are 
Cleopatra, Sturmer and London pippin. 
The trade has been a growing one for some 
time, writes James Adam, Son & Co, the 
well-known Liverpoolauctioneers, to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. Recent sales of Tasma- 
nian apples made by this firm include the 
following, taken almost at random: Rib- 
stone” pippins at 9s to lls 9d ($2.82) per 
case; “New York” pippins, 10s 6d to 13s 
6d; scarlet Pearmains at 8s 3d to 9s 6 d. 

_ —— 

Canadian Cheese at Pan-American—The 
report of M. W. W. Hall, asst supt of the 
dairy division at Pan-American, shows a 
high rating of Canadian cheese. Of the 
56 individual entries, the judges, A. C. 
Bryce, Montreal, S. B. Richardson, N Y, 


and H. C. White, Wis, scored each from 
94% to 98.75%. The greater number were 
97% or above. 





Fruit Prospects Poor in Missouri—From 


data collected by IL. A. Goodman of the 
state hort soc, it appears that the fruit 
crop will be very shart, because of pro- 


tracted drouth lasting about 90 days. Not 
only is the crop of this year short, but 
apple trees show injury. Orchards which 
have been well cultivated are doing best. 





In Grass Culture, go slow with the Clark 
method until you have tried it in a small 
way on your tand, writes a Pa farmer who 
tried it on rich limestone soil. He seeded 
heavily and the grass grew so thickly that 
the stalks had net room to-develep. -As a 
consequenee they were so slender and weak 
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that they could not stand up, and all the 





grass went down. The yield was lighter 
than it would have been had his seed been 
sown. A yield of a trifle over three tons 
per acre scarcely paid expenses of seed, 
fertilizers and such intensive culture. But 
he will get a second cutting this fall and 
still have the seeding left for other years, 
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Our Basket and Question Box. 


Bembaugh’s Garden Report—A. K., N Y: 
A description of B. S. Rembaugh’s prize 
garden and extensive extracts from his re- 
port were published in American Agricul- 
turist of Apr 28, ’00, a copy of which will 
be sent you for 5c. We cannot furnish copy 
of original report. 





Mites on Cucumber Beetle—G. S. W., Pa: 
The creatures attached to the beetle you 
send are mites. They are not uncommon 
and often attack grasshoppers and other 
insects in great numbers. They are  ben- 
eficial. As a rule there are not enough of 
them to materially decrease any species 
of insect. 

Remedy Sought—How can I prevent on- 
ions from getting black at the root? I 
plant them in Sept and by spring half the 
crop is black. Will somebody tell me what 
to use?—[B. Ezra Herr, Lancaster Co, Pa. 





Filling Hotbeds—I have difficulty in se- 
euring fresh manure from Feb 1 to Apr 1 
for my hotbeds. What can I substitute to 
good advantage? Will some experienced 
person answer?—[A. C. Howe, Harrison Co, 
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Sold Everywhere. 






Made by STANDARD OIL CO, 











TWO HUNDRED MILLION 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS 


of the most famous railroad train in the 
world are on sale im every city, town, 
village and hamlet in the United States. 

The picture is the New York Central’s 
Empire State Express, and was made 
from a photograph by A. P. Yates, of 
Syracuse, taken when the train was run- 
ning 64 miles an hour. 

The photograph is a marvel of photog- 
raphy and the engraving is a marvel of 
the engraver’s art. It is predicted that 
one of these engravings will find a place 
in every household in America, as well as 
in thousands of those in Europe. 








For a photogravure etching of this:train, 20x 24 
inches, printed on plate paper, suitable for 
framing, send fifty cents in currency, stamps, 
express or postal money order to ; 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 














When Weiting to Advertisers ‘Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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Twentieth Century Hogpens. 


J. A. MACDONALD. 
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The plans of hogpens here shown are 
Jargely original with myself. They com- 
prise a movable house 6x6 ft, which can be 
placed anywhere on the farm during sum- 
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FLOOR PLAN OF MODERN HOG HOUSE. 


mer, and drawn into a partially open shed 
for winter quarters. With chain attached 
these small houses may be drawn by a 
horse anywhere. The front and back sills 
are raised 2 in above lower edge of side sills 
so as not to obstruct when moving from 
place to place. 

The large building, half the front of which 
is open, is required for winter and spring. 
The small houses are drawn from their 
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_ SUMMER HOGPEN ON RUNNERS. 


summer stands in the pasture fields, through 
the 6 ft open front of each pen and put in 
place as shown for a sleeping room. In 
this large building or shed the floor should 
be of cement, but it does well without any 
floor except for the alley. Strong woven wire 
fencing divides the pens and extends out to 
form yards. A feed room attached to shed 
would be an advantage. These small 6-ft 
houses make a much better sleeping place 
than an ordinary pen, and are also the best 
for sow to farrow in. 





Angora Goats to Clean Up Brush Land. 





It is the nature of goats to browse and 
they will leave the best clover and blue 
grass pasture to feed upon leaves and 
shrubs. They will not bark trees any worse 
than sheep, but will eat the young and 
tender growth and leaves. In winter, they 
will eat small brush and evergreens. In 
this climate, some additional winter feed 
would be necessary. Straw is useful, but 
cornstalks are better, and hay is best of 
all, with a little grain. They must have 
as rational treatment as other kinds of 
live stock in order to thrive. If greatly 
neglected, they will give little or no profit. 
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AN OPEN FRONT HOG HOUSE. 


The illustration shows a flock of Angora 
‘goats feeding in a brush lot. 

A brushy pasture of 40 acres, supporting 
a dozen or 15 cows would, in addition, keep 
20 or 30 goats, and in a year or two more 
cows. The goats eat little grass where 
they can browse on brush, and will clean 
up a piece of land of weeds and other 
growth so that more grass can be grown. 





They will thrive on grass alone, but a 
greater profit can be made if they can be 
utilized to clean up land. In the west they 
are largely used for this purpose. 

The important sources of revenue from 
Angora goats are the annual clip of mo- 
hair and the increase of stock... The males 
are treated in the same way as sheep and 
make excellent mutton. Where they browse 
exclusively on brush, the meat has a wild 
flavor somewhat resembling venison, but 
where fed on grass, hay and grain, it is 
difficult to distinguish from mutton. Ac- 
cording to bulletin 27 of the bureau of ani- 
mal industry of the U S dept of agri, there 
were used by the mills in this country in ’99 
1,077,000 Ibs domestic and 1,119,465 Ibs im- 
ported mohair, all the domestic product be- 
ing consumed by four mills in Mass and 
R I. Much of the domestie mohair is 
coarse and contains considerable kemp. 
The coarser the fiber the lower the value 
to the spinner. The best fiber is usually 
very curly, in ringlets rather, but not 
kinky. This is of course produced upon 
animals of the best blood. On the subject 
of weight and value of fleece C. P. Bailey 
of Cal, a well-known breeder, says that 
half-bred goats scarcely shear enough to 
pay for the shearing; three-fourths-bred 
shear 1 to 1% lbs, worth 15 to 20c; seven- 
eighths-bred shear 2 to 3 Ibs, worth 20 to 
30c, and fifteen-sixteenths-bred shear 3 to 5 
Ibs, worth 30 to 40c. 











LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


between the averages of the two breeds. 
Each cow has a normal quality of milk 
born with her, and while external condi- 
tions may vary the proportion of fat some- 
what from time to time, her milk has a 
constant tendency to return to its normal 
fat content, which is retained with much 
constancy through life. 

Lactation—Fresh cows generally yield 
milk with less fat than when in a more 
advanced stage of lactation. This variation 
often amounts to more than 1% increase 
from the first month after calving to the 
last month before drying off. 

Age—Young heifers usually yield a poorer 
milk during the first lactation period than 
during the fourth and fifth when they reach 
maturity. Again, old cows in the decline of 
life have been observed to give a milk 
poorer in fat than when in their prime. 

Feed—Though always the first thing the 
farmer thinks of when his milk varies, feed 
appears to have only a very slight effect 
on its quality. A vast amount of informa- 
tion has been piling up on this question 
and it generally points to the conclusion 
that feed has only a minor influence on 
the fat content of milk. Indeed, Prof Hills’s 
results indicate that its influence is exact- 
ly the opposite of the popular notion. He 
finds that the richer the feed the poorer the 
milk. \ 

Temperature—Hot, sultry, dog day 
weather in summer impoverishes milk. Ex- 








ANGORA GOATS AT WORK IN A BRUSH LOT 


What Makes the Milk Test Vary? 


F. 8. COOLEY, MASS AGRI COLLEGE. 





Every person acquainted with the Bab- 
cock test has been frequently confronted 
with this question. Popular prejudice is 
prone to jump at the conclusion that any- 
thing so variable is worthless. A knowl- 
edge of the principles of the Babcock test, 
extended experience in its practical 
workings, and close comparisons of its re- 
sults with exact chemical analysis, have 
convinced every one who has taken the 
trouble to investigate these matters that 
the test is thoroughly reliable and practi- 
cal, and that causes of variation must be 
sought elsewhere. 

Milk itself is not so uniform as is often 
supposed, and is subject to wide differences 
in composition. Fat, the most valuable 
constituent of milk, is the most variable. 
The casein and sugar of milk vary only 
within narrow limits, but the fat is subject 
to wide variations. Among the more com- 
mon causes of differing percentages of fat 
in milk are: 

Breed—Jersey, Guernsey and Devon milk 
usually contain larger percentages of fat 
than Holstein or Ayrshire. 

Individual—There is often a wider dif- 
ference in the fat content of the milk of 
two Jersey cows or two Holstein cows than 





treme cold causes cows to draw on fat for 
the maintenance of animal heat. 

Annoyance—Torments of flies, chasing by 
dogs, pounding with milk stools, all sorts 
of abuse, shouting and noise cause serious 
diminution of fat in milk. 

Attendance—Regularity of feeding, wa~« 
tering and milking check a tendency to 
variation; irregularities cause variations. 

Strange surroundings—These induce 
sometimes richer and sometimes poorer¢g 
milk. Fair tests of cows are commonly un<« 
fair indications of their seal capacity be 
cause of this. 

Time of milking—Variations of 5% or 
more, are observed between the fat of 
morning and evening milkings. Whether 
cows are milked twice or three times daily 
the richer milk usually comes after the 
shorter interval. Tests of a single milking 
are not, therefore, reliable, but a whole 
day’s milk, and better, that of two or thread 
days, should be sampled as a basis for de-« 
termining the quality of an individual cow. 

Part of milking—The first milk drawn 
from the udder is much poorer than the 
strippings. I have commonly observed a 
test of 2% fat in the first streams of milk 
from several cows, and 8 or 10% in the 
strippings of the same animals. 

Wrong sample—One may get all sorts of 
tests from milk that has stood unmixed 
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for some time in the same vessel. No re- 
liable test can be secured from a wrong 
sample. 

Wrong tests—I hope my farmer friends 
will not fail to observe the dozen ways in 
which milk may vary before charging the 
results reported to them to a wrong test. 
After noting all the ways in which milk 
varies, be assured that cream is still more 
uncertain, and while it is also more or less 
subject to the same influences, though not 
necessarily in the same direction, ‘it has the 
further, most important source of all in 
producing differences, viz, the proportion 
of skimmilk it contains. 
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Favus in Poultry. 





This is a disease produced by a minute 
parasitic fungus and attacks the comb, 
wattles and neck, causing the feathers of 
the latter to fall out. It is very destruc- 
tive in poultry yards in England, and be- 
ing highly contagious spreads with great 
rapidity. A single diseased bird soon con- 
taminates the whole flock and several out- 
breaks have been traced to the introduc- 
tion of a new bird from an affected yard. 

Unless treated properly, it usually ends 
fatally. The feathers become erect, dry 
and fall out, leaving the skin covered with 
dull yellowish gray crusts. The English 
board of agri in a recent leaflet recom- 
mends bathing the affected parts with 
warm water and castile soap, then apply- 
ing some ointment to destroy the fungus. 
Nitrate of soda and lard is useful. Red 
oxide of mercury has also proved an excel- 
lent remedy. 
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Appreciative Prize Winners. 





I am glad you held the contest. I am 
sure it will be.a great benefit to all that 
kept the record and to others also. I 
am only sorry there is not another on 
hand.—[Mrs Helen Hough, Solano Co, Cal. 

Please accept thanks for prize awarded in 


poultry-contest. which has been duly re- 
ceived.—[William A. Bixby, Rockland Co, 
HY. 


I have much pleasure in acknowledging 


receipt of the prize awarded me in the 
recent poultry contest. I commenced the 
contest under very unfavorable circum- 


stances. My henhouse was such that I 
could not expect success and I was not 
able to remedy it until near the close of 
the contest. Although my report for the 
year shows very little profit, yet my expe- 
rience has been a great benefit, and even 
if I had not received a prize I would feel 
well repaid for the trouble.—[W. F. New- 
combe, Kings Co, N S. 

Please accept my thanks for the honor 
accorded me by vour judges in the poultry 
contest. I truly believe that no one in the 
contest could have been mere surprised 
in being awarded a prize than myself.— 
{Mrs Elizabeth D. Barnes, Clermont Co, O. 

Your notice of prize awarded me in the 
poultry contest was received, for which 
please accept thanks. I hope to gain a 
great deal from the reports as they are 
published and believe the contest wiil prove 
a grand thing for the poultry fraternity 
generally.—_[W. J. Nicholson, Los Angeles 
Co, Cal. 

The satisfaction it gives me in winning 
® prize is much greater than the money 
value. I congratulate you upon the success 
you have had in inaugurating and carrying 
through the money in poultry contest. All 
your readers will be entertained and ben- 
efited for some time to come with the 
choice clippings from the reports, on your 
poultry page.—[John M. Harrington, Mid- 
dlesex Co, Mass. 

Accept my thanks for draft of $10 for 
prize in the poultry contest. Success to 
your efforts along the lines inaugurated in 
the garden, poultry and sugar beet con- 
tests, also success to your valuable jour- 
nals.—[M. L. Moore, Douglas Co, Ore. 





Do Single Comb Fowls Fatten Best?— 
_An English breeder says that “the single 
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Golden Penciled) Wyan- 
In 
my experience I have seén no fowls equal 


comb Partridge 
dot beats anything in taking on fat.” 


them in taking on- flesh. My chickens, 
hatched the first week of May, ’00, weighed 
between 4 and 5 lbs by the middle of Aug. 
They are the ideal general purpose fowl. 
The cockerels make the best of broilers. 
They are round, plump and full at all 
ages. It seems to me not so much fat as 
the natural type of the bird. I have named 
this strain of fowl Golden Plymouth Rocks. 
They are bred from Golden Penciled Ham- 
burg, Golden Laced Wyandot and Part- 
ridge Cochin. I have also the sister to this 
strain, with the plumage of the Dark 
Brahma, which I think will become famed 
as the Silver Plymouth Rocks. The breeding 
is parallel to the above, and qualities the 
same except in the color of the plumage. 
[W. C. Crocker, Mass. 





Live Stock at Buffalo—The exhibition of 
poultry, incubators, brooders, etc, in one of 
the buildings at the Pan-American is very 
complete, while the live stock entries for 
the different shows have far « utreached the 
capacity. Mr Converse says that there are 
over 1000 entries of cattle and about 500 
swine. Poultry, Belgian hares and all 
kinds of pet stock will all be thoroughly 
represented in their different classes at the 
proper time. 





The Minorcas have grown wonderfully 
in popular favor in ‘the last few years. 
They are nearly as heavy as Wyandots and 
almost as good layers as Leghorns, while 
they lay as large an egg. The extra large 
comb detracts from them as a farmer’s 
fowl. There are both the white and black 
varieties. 

Dry Weather Affects Cabbage in Erie 
Co, Pa, according to one of our correspond- 
ents. He writes the acreage of winter cab- 
bage smaller than last year, condition un- 
satisfactory account of dry weather, and 
probability that a large part of the area 
will never mature. 





East Must Produce Beef—I am confident 
that the east has not only got to grow her 
beef cattle if she gets them, but it is a 
necessity to do so in order to restore the 
humus to a soil depleted by the constant 
use of concentrated fertilizer without ma- 
nure or legumes.—[William M. Dickson, Del. 

Tobacco Stems in the nest boxes are a 
cheap and effective lice killer. 



















and all forms of 
Lameness, 
bunches or bony 
enlargements. 
Magnolis, Md., Jan. 17th, 1900. 
Dear Sirs:—I have used two bottles of Kendall's Spavin Cure and 
ean say that it has given entire, satisfaction; as a spavin cure it 
has no equal, Yours very respectiully, JAMES F. cQUADE, 
Asa liniment for family use it has no oe. Price $1; 
sixfor®5. Ask your druggist for sae ie pee ae 
also ‘B Treatise on the Horse,” the k free, or a 


boo 
DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, V1 VI. 
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Cream Separator. 


If it’s not satisfactory » 
every way don’t kee 





$65. Awarded medal at 
Exposition in 1900, Send for catalog. 
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oA MERICAN SEPARATOR C0. 
054, Bainbridge, N. 
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mood SPECIAL PRICES wi; 


Guaranteed. Double 
> oad Combination Beam, 


iy OSGOOD .254i5..ci3: 


BINCHAMTON.N.Y- 






Do You Want the Best? 


Then buy the 


U.S. SEPARATOR 


That is the kind that 


GETS ALL 
THE CREAM 


PLEASES 
ITS USERS 


INCREASES 
THE PROFITS 


REDUCES 
THE 
EXPENSES 


Send for catalogues con- 
taining much information 
it will be to your interest to 
know if you are thinking of 
buying some other make. 
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VT.FARM MACHINE CO. BELLOWS 
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Save Your Pigs! 


Runts are Unprofitable; 
Dead Hogs a Total Loss. 


DR. JOS. HAAS’ HOG REMEDY 


Is Guaranteed to prevent and arrest 
disease, stop cough, expel worms. 
Increase appetite and growth, 
Send $1.25 for az tetes package. postage paid. Cans 
$12.50 and $6.50 s pack ages 8 $2.50. State number, 
age, condition, ood of hogs. Special advice free. 
25 years experience. ‘‘Hogology’’ pamphlet and 
testimonials free. 


JOS. HAAS, V. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 





















This is No Humbug. 


mO3 perfect instruments in one. 
GAUGES ITSEI a. 


Impossible to root. gerd ior 
testimonials. Price, @1. 

or send -00 and try it = 
if it does the work kindly send 
athe 50 cents in stamps. This 
is worth $100 . any farmer. 
if Pat’d April 23, '0 


8. J. BRIGHTON, 
Fairfield, - Iowa. 











A Grand New Book 


Animal Breeding 


By THOMAS SHAW 


Professor of Animal Husbandry at the University of 
Minnesota. Author of The Study of Breeds, Forage 
Crops Other Than Grasses, Soiling Crops and the 
Silo, etc. 

HIS BOOK is, beyond all comparison, the 

“ % most complete and comprehensive work ever 

published on the subject of which it treats. It 
is the first book of the kind ever given to the world 
which has systematized the subject of animal breed- 
ing. It ‘includes thirty chapters, each of 
which treats of some aa ogee hase of the 
subject. The leading laws ich govern 
this most intricate question the author has 
boldiy defined and authoritatively arranged. 

The chapters which he has written on the more in- 

volved features of the subject, as sex and the 

relative influence of parents, should go fartowards 
setting at rest the widely speculative views cherished 
with reference to these questions. The striking 
originality in the treatment of the subject is no less 
conspicuous than the superb order and regular 
sequence of thought from the beginning to the end 
of the book. Even a hasty examination must con- 
vince the reader that the author has handled a diffi- 
cult and complex subject in a way that brings 
it down to the level of the comprehension of every- 
one. The book is intended to meet the needs of all 

ersons interested in the breeding and rearing of 
five stock. 

Illustrated, substantially and handsomely 
bound in cloth, 5 by 7 inches, 405 pp. Price, 
postpaid, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, fl. 
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Proper Time to Pick Fruit. 


*F, A. WAUGH, VERMONT. 





The perishable fruits are picked for mar- 
ket -some time before they are really ripe. 
The exact time can be determined only 
by experience. It will depend on the dis- 
tance the fruit has to be shipped, on the 
shipping quality of the variety, and on 
other considerations. Strawberries are 
picked as soon as they color. Red rasp- 
berries are left till they begin to soften 
slightly. Black raspberries are picked as 
soon as they will part from the receptacle 
on which they grow. Blackberries and 
dewberries are usually picked as soon as 
they are evenly colored. Gooseberries are 
often, in fact usually, picked while yet 
quite green. Currants are allowed to color, 
but must be picked before they are ripe, 
especially if they are to be of any use in 
jelly making—the end to which they are 
oftenest destined. 

Grapes are picked when they are ready, 
and it takes a man of experience to tell 
when that is. In the northern states, how- 
eyer, they may be allowed to hang late 
on the vines. In some vineyards the later 
varieties are habitually left out several 
days after the frost has removed most of 
the leaves from the vines. Thus they get 
the late autumn sun, and ripen up with 
a sweetness and a perfection otherwise un- 
attainable in the short northern season. 

Peaches and apricots are picked as soon 
as they show the first traces of ripening. 
The well-trained picker tests each fruit by 
taking it between his thumb and fingers, 
and feeling of it with the ball of his thumb. 
The fruit is not squeezed nor bruised; but 
if it has the faintest feeling of mellowness 
its time has come, and the picker trans- 
fers it to his basket. 

Cherries are picked just before they ripen 
and the best test for ripeness is to eat a 
few. After one gets the standard fixed in 
his mind, by this simple and effective test, 
he can tell by the color of the fruit whether 
it is at the desired stage or not. 

Plums will bear picking when decidedly 
green—at least, many plums will, the Jap- 
anese varieties in particular. If they are 
destined for a near-by market they aan 
be allowed to get fairly ripe and in nearly 
all cases they should be allowed to hang 
as long as possible, except when they are 
wanted for jelly making. Most of the Jap- 
anese plums and some others ripen very 
nicely after picking, and they may be kept 
for three or four weeks even in a mod- 
erately cool, dark place, and come out ripe, 
juicy, and fit. In extreme cases they can 
be kept considerably longer. Some of the 
native plums, like Wildgoose and Potta- 
wattamie, are apt to break their skins 
when overripe, and additional precautions 
have to be observed to pick such varieties 
sufficiently green. 

Pears are usually taken from the tree 
before they are ripe, and are stored in a 
moderately cool, dark place to ripen. They 
should not be piled up too deeply. For 
marketing it is probably best to pack them 
temporarily in boxes and baskets conven- 
ient for handling. In case they are to go 
to market soon they may even be packed 
directly into the permanent boxes or bas- 
kets, and these packages may be placed in 
the storage room. 

Apples are practically never allowed to 
ripen fully on the trees. Many early ap- 
ples, especially from southern orchards, are 
sent to market before they are full grown 
and while the seeds are quite white. Sum- 
mer and early fall apples are always sold 
considerably on the green side. Late keep- 
ing varieties do not really ripen, of course, 
till Jan or Mar, as the case may be, but 
they are ready to pick just about the time 
the frost begins to thin the foliage visibly 
on the trees. Certain varieties, Spy in par- 
ticular, are left hanging late, even after 
the leaves have mostly fallen and until 
1 ie 

*From advance sheets of Prof F. A. 
Waugh’s book entitled “Fruit Harvesting, 
Storing, Marketing. Published by Orange 
Judd Co, Price, postpaid, $1, 


HORTICULTURE FOR PROFIT 


night frosts are decidedly sharp. Fameuse 
and apples of that type require to be picked 


relatively early. When they begin to fall 
from the trees picking time has come. The 
poorer specimens naturally fall earliest 
from trees of all varieties, and by watch- 
ing the windfalls the orchardist can tell 
better than in any other way when the 
picking is beginning to be pressing. 


—— 
Cider Making Experience. 
Cc. M. STERLING, ILLINOIS. 





I own a small hand press which I use for 
making cider for table use, as soon as my 
apples begin to ripen, which is usually 
about the middle of July or the first of Aug. 


Some member of the family gathers up 
the apples every day or two and makes 


enough cider to last from two or three days. 
When the supply is exhausted another lot 
is manufactured. This is continued as long 
as the apples last. We often have newly 
made cider in Dec, Jan and sometimes in 
Mar or Apr. Everyone knows that the riper 
the apples become within limits, the better 
the cider. The late cider contains much 
more sugar, is more mature and has what 
cider makers call body. Immature apples 
should never be used, as fermentation 
starts, soon reaching the acetic state. With 
cider from mature apples, mild alcoholic 
fermentation takes place, which renders 
the cider very palatable, for most people. 


Of course this must not be allowed to go 
too far, or the cider will caase to be a tem- 
perance drink. 

The bulk of my cider is made from late 
At this time 


fall and early winter apples, 









steam power, consequently it is possible 
for me to keep it in good condition. When 
the season opens I see that all the sieves, 
cloths, vats, etc, are thoroughly cleaned 
with lye and scalding water. Everything 
that is detachable I place in a large kettle 
and boil. Parts of the machinery which 
cannot be treated in this way are scrubbed 
with a strong solution of lye. Then at the 
end of every day’s run I see that every- 
thing is cleaned and the entire press thor- 
oughly rinsed with boiling water. All the 
pomace is removed at once so that none 
of it gets a chance to ferment and contam- 
inate the cider. By taking these precau- 
tions I get a first-class product. Years ago 
I used to take my apples to a cider mill 
in the neighborhood. The person running 
it was not especially cleanly and I became 
so disgusted that I decided to purchase one 
of my own, 


CIDER INTENDED FOR VINEGAR 


should be put in clean barrels, which have 
not been used for anything else. Old vine- 
gar barrels will answer fairly well, but it 
is advisable to burn sulphur in them a few 
days before they are to be used, then rinse 
out thoroughly. New barrels, of course, 
are best. Cider should never be put in a 
barrel which has held oil or anything but 
cider or vinegar. When the cider is to be 
kept for vinegar, the barrels should be 
placed in the upper story of a barn or 
fruit house. There they will be practically 


free from the little borer which makes 
holes in the barrels and causes cider to 
leak out. Where only a few barrels are 


made, and no house is available, simply put 











NEW YORK STATE BUILDING AT PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


we make our apple butter and also all the 
cider intended for vinegar. Of course news- 
papers tell us not to use wormy or rotten 
apples. I try to follow their suggestions 
as much as possible, but it is seldom prac- 
tical to throw out all of the defective fruit. 
It is a tradition in my vicinity that the 
poor apples go to the cider press. Conse- 
quently, it is hard to get away from it. 
However, I always plan to throw out all 
decayed apples and all the wormy ones so 
far as they can be readily detected. I 
also plan to mix my sweet and sour va- 
rieties. If I want sweet cider I allow the 
sweet varieties to predominate. If tart 
cider is desired, I select Fameuse, Russets, 
Smith’s Cider and the like. These when 
matured make an excellent product. I 
gather them from the trees and place them 
on boards in the orchard under the trees, 
taking great care not to allow any to lie 
on the ground, as this results in a musty, 
earthy flavor. Neither is it desirable to 
allow them to remain in large heaps very 
long, as there is danger of rotting and 
contamination. Spread them out so they 
are about 8 in deep, and if there is danger 
of frost cover lightly with straw. They 
can be left in the orchard until almost 
freezing weather. But other things being 
equal, it is desirable to make the cider as 
soon as possible, especially if it is wanted 
for vinegar. If wanted for home use, Iet 
the apples remain on the trees as long as 
possible until cold weather arrives, then 
pick and run through the mill at once. 

I own my own cider mill, operated by 


the barrels on blocks under a tree. Cover 
the bung with a piece of cheesecloth or 
muslin, agitate every few days by rolling 
the barrel backward and forward. By the 
middle of the next summer, or at least by 
autumn, the cider will have turned into 
first-class vinegar. I have often done this 
and have been uniformly pleased with re- 
sults. 





American Fruit Growers at Buffalo. 

The final announcement for the meeting 
of the American pomological society at the 
Pan-American, Sept. 12-13,’01, has been 
given out by Sec William A. Taylor of 
Washington, D C. The program contains 
the names of some of the best-known hor- 
ticulturists in this country. More than 30 
state and provincial horticultural organiza- 
tions have already appointed official dele- 
gations. Individual members from all sec-< 
tions of the country have expressed their 
intention of attending. Epworth hotel will 
be official headquarters. The meetings will 
be held in convention tent, equipped by the 
hotel management. Rooms at the hotel 
should be reserved before Aug 30 by de-< 
positing $2, which amaunt will be deducted 
from bill on settlement. ’ 

The Wilder medals will be awarded as 
usual to objects of special merit relative 
to pomology. Persons having new varie- 
ties of fruits should make an exhibit at 
these meetings. The fruit exhibit will be 
displayed in the horticultural building, 
through the courtesy of the exposition man- 





‘agement. Exhibits entered for the Wilder 
medals will also be eligible for the awards 
from the exposition. Application should be 
made to the secretary for space, and ex- 
hibits should be forwarded to F. W. Tay- 
lor, supt of hort, Buffalo, N Y, so as to 
reach there not later than Sept 9. Special 
information can be secured through Prof 
William A. Taylor, U S Dept Agri, Wash- 
ington, D C. 


From the Apple Exporter’s Standpoint. 


*CHARLES FORSTER. 





Among the several departments of the ap- 
ple business, the export trade continues to 
hold a more or less prominent part. It was 
, thought a year ago that the crap then 
about to be marketed would be the heaviest 
on record, with an exportable surplus suf- 
ficient to test the absorbing capacity of 
every Euraqpean outlet. The same causes 
that later intervened to curtail the entire 
marketable product, reduced in like ratio 
the European output, with the result that 
our total exports aggregated but 1,346,030 
bbls, as against 1,293,121 bbls the year 
before. Included in these were 203,333 
boxes, principally of California Newtowns, 
as against 149,515 boxes the year before. 
Statistics would indicate that of the total, 
Nova Scotia shippetl 220,800 bbls, and Can- 
ada (direct and via American ports) about 
450,000 bbls. 

New. England has become the American 
center for European shipment, her apple 
people making a specialty of export fruit, 
and Boston’ steamship lines competing 
favorably with N Y for business from inte- 
rior sections. The great trunk lines are 
iOoffering through rates via Boston, which 
jenable western fruit to be placed upon the 
markets of the U K at 25c or more per bar- 
rel cheaper than can be done via N Y, 


while the steamship lines from Boston are © 


‘doing all they can in the way of careful 
handling to maintain their hold upon the 
business. 

Taken as a whole the apple year just 
closed has been a most successful one, and 
to the export side of it greater profits have 
been realized than in any that I recall. 
It is distressing to those most interested 
that business for the approaching season 
must be expected to be uncertaken upon a 
basis of cost that will materially restrict 
its volume. The export trade requires 
cheap apples to start with, and this usually 
follows an abundance in quantity. With 
low first cost eliminated this year, it will 
perforce require unusual care in the grad- 
ing and packing to insure anything like 
favorable returns. 

The recently enacted legislation in Can- 
ada, covering the grading and packing of 
apples, drastic in some of its requirements, 
is aimed at reforms which might not other- 
wise have been brought about. There 
should certainly be something done in the 
U §S to-insure some standard of packing that 
might contribute a greater measure of 
safety to the business than exists at pres- 
ent. If something could be done by the 
natl apple shippers’ assn to bring it about, 
the present session would be a memorable 
one, and something to look back upon with 
satisfaction. 


ee 


No Improvement in Apple Prospects. 





With the advancing season, apple pros- 
pects do not brighten. The crop promises 
moderate to short in nearly all important 
apple growing states. In N Y, Pa and 
N E, the midsummer drop has been marked, 
this following the comparatively light set of 
fruit as outlined in earliernumbers of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. In the central and 
western states the prospect for winter ap- 
ples is unsatisfactory. With the advent of 
the drouth, prospects were further im- 





*Paper read last week before Natl Apple 
Shippers’ Assn, 
fforonto. 


in annual convention at 





APPLES 


paired. July returns indicate that the ap- 
ple crop will be short nearly everywhere. 

Not only will the yield be light, but the 
quality of the crop is poor. Apples are 
small, in some places are badly sunburned, 
and although unusually free from insect 
and fungous injury, the crop will not grade 
well. Recent rains may result in an im- 
proved condition, and the many new or- 
chards in Ia, Mo and Ill may produce a 
larger proportion of good fruit than is in- 
dicated by the present condition. In this 
connection it is worth noting that in some 
of the best apple sections of the middle 
and eastern states, orchardists now say 
that the foliage is so heavy it is fair to 
presume many apples are hidden from 
view, and a favorable autumn may show 
unexpected and pleasing development in 
late varieties. 

Taking 100 as representing an ideal crop, 
85 represents an average, one year with 
another. On this basis the crop of N E 
now seems to indicate about 25, with the 
quality only fair. Russets are best, Bald- 
wins poorest. Fall apples are more nu- 
merous than any other varieties. In N Y 
the crop averages from 25 to 40%. Kings 
and Spys are fairly good, with Russets and 
Greenings next, but Baldwins are poor. 
Prospects are a little better in N J and Pa, 
the yield promising to be about from 45 
to 50%, with the quality only fair. In Md 
and the south Atlantic states the crop will 
range from 50 to 60% of an average, with 
the quality fairly good. Where orchards 
were neglected, the fruit is inferior. 

Moving west to O, the condition decreases 
again. The quality is poor, as orchards 
were as a rule neglected this year. In some 
of the central counties an average of 50% 
will be secured. In Mich the condition is 
still lower, taking the state as a whole. 
In other counties nofed for their orchards, 
such as Kent, Yan Buren, Washtenaw, 
Eaton and Oakland, the yield will not be 
more than 35 to 40%. Indiana will have 
about one-half a crop, and Ill about 40% of 
an average crop of only fair quality, apples 
small. 

The Canadian crop is short, but of good 
quality. In Ontario the best showimg is 
along the lakes. The N §S crops seem to 
be fairly good and of good quality. Taken 
as a whole, the apple prospects are not 
at all satisfactory. In many places there 
will not be enough for home use and those 
who buy will find the prices higher than 
usual and the quality not as satisfactory. 





Diseases of the Apple—There are four 
principal diseases in this state—apple scab, 
skin blotch, root rot and bitter rot. The 
two former are easily controlled by spray- 
ing with the bordeaux mixture. Spray ear- 
ly in spring. Continued spraying is better 
than spasmodic efforts. Bitter rot is not so 
easily controlled. The bordeaux mixture is 
good for this, but hardly satisfactory. Root 
rot is a very subtle disease, with as yet no 
known remedy.—[J. C. Whitten, Mo Exper 
Sta. 

Hill Culture of bush fruits is preferable 
to the matted row system. 








-Dragged-Down 
Feeling 


In the loins. 

Nervousness, unrefreshing sleep, 
dency. 

It is time you were doing something. 

The kidneys were anciently called the 
reins—in your case they are holding the 
reins and driving you into serious trouble. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Acts with the most direct, beneficial effect 
on the kidneys. It contains the best and 
safest substances for correcting and toning 
these organs. 


despon- 
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Big Sheaves 


result from the use of fertilizers contain- 
ing liberal percentages of 


Potash 


OUR BOOKS are not advertising catalogues, 
but are scientific publications, written by agricul- 
tural authorities. We mail them /vee to farmers 
upon request. Send your name and address to 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
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FRUIT 


Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 
By F. A. WAUGH 
The purpose of this work is to present 
to fruit growers a reliable 


Guide to the Successful Harvesting, 
Storing and Marketing of Fruit 


Describing the principles and application 
of the various methods employed by the 
most successful fruit producers in thie 
country. No progressive fruit grower 
whether raising fruit on a large or small 
scale should be without this most valua- 
ble book. Thesubjects covered in it are 
treated in a concise yet comprehensive 
manner, giving in detail the informa- 
tion sought by beginners, as well as 
the most experienced fruit growers. 
The methods to be used under various 
conditions are fully and plainly described, 
making this work complete in every re- 
spect. 


Tilustrated, size 5 x 7 inches. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Cloth, Price 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


82 Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ul. 
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DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
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As a profitable field of work for women 
poultry keeping offers exceptional opportu- 
nities. It is gratifying to note the success 
of the women in our money-in-poultry con- 
test, recently closed. A large proportion of 
the 500 contestants were women and it was 
a marked and worthy tribute to their suc- 
cess and careful observation that the 
sweepstakes prize was won by a member of 
the fair sex. 

—— 

Records at weather stations show that 
protracted drouths are usually followed by 
long continued and heavy rains. The les- 
son for the small grain farmer is thus: 
Get the grain into the stack as soon as 
possibie or better still, run it through the 
threshing machine and put the grain in 
the bin. In both cases it will be prac- 
ticaily safe. If left in the shock rain and 
wind storms are sure to damage and in 
some cases completely destroy the crop. 
Threshing out of the shock is good practice 
this year. 


—— 


Is horse racing a help to agricultural 
fairs, is a question which fair managers 
would do well to consider seriously. It is 
generally admitted that most people like 
to see a horse trot, and some attend the 
fairs solely for this purpose,’but is not the 
attendance which the horse trot draws 
smaller than is generally supposed? At 
least two Massachusetts societies do not 


have any trotting in connection with their 
cattle fairs, and they not only are able to 
draw the people and pay all expenses, but 
put money in the treasury besides. 
York agricultural society, 


A New 
that has tried 





EDITORIAL 


horse trotting as an attraction for many 
years, has concluded to discontinue it, hav- 
ing found it more expensive than profitable. 
On the other hand, the N Y state fair 
is going into horse trotting more largely 
than ever, and will have the grand circuit 
races at Syracuse this year, which means 
an expenditure of many thousand dollars 
for purses. This fair is now managed by 
state officials and as it has not paid ex- 
penses in recent years, a few extra thou- 
sand dollars is not considered important 
by a rich state like N Y. 
a 

The sugar trust has the nerve to state 
that no one objects to the free admission 
into the U § of raw sugar from Cuba! On 
the supposition that congress will grant 
that privilege, the trust is calling upon the 
stockholders of the American Sugar Re 
fining Co for authority to issue $15,000,000 
of new stock with which to vastly extend 


its operations in Cuba and Porto tico, 
This is precisely what the trust is now 
doing; exactly what we said months ago 


it would do. It has acquired large tracts 
of sugar lands in the tropics at low prices, 
and will exploit the cheap labor and fertile 
soil and climate of that region to supply 
its refineries in this country with raw prod- 
uct. Of course such a policy will mean 
many millions of profits to the sugar trust, 
so that it does not need to lie by claiming 
that domestic producers of beet and cane 
sugar favor this proposition. On the con- 
trary, farmers of the U S believe that they 
should be protected in furnishing the home 
roarket with sugar made from sugar beets 
that they grow or the sugar cane they 
produce. Once let down the bars for free 
sugar for the trust and free tobacco, free 


fruits, free vegetables, free rice, etc, will 
follow from the tropics as a matter of 
course. 


—— 


A great state like New York is not in 
any particular need of a revenue from her 
forest reservations. At the same time, an 
annual income from that source would not 
be amiss, provided it did not jeopardize 
other interests and was used for buying and 
improving other wooded lands. Township 
No 40 contains some of the finest spruce 
timber in the Adirondacks. The value of 
the trees 14 inches and over for lumber is 
roughly estimated at about $600,000. If the 
state constitution should be amended, as 
has been suggested, so as to permit the 
selling of these trees, would: there not be a 
ruthless slaughter of young timber by fell- 
ing these virgin giants of the forest? At 
the same time, there would be greater dan- 
ger of fires, if the immense quantities of 
brush were left on the ground, as is usually 
the case where lumbermen have full swing. 
Even under the most careful management, 
it is questionable whether New York would 
be any better off by selling her forestry 
rights. Privileges are sometimes abused. 
Why not keep and protect our constitu- 
tional rights? 

ci sensi 

The civic committee of Boston has col- 
lected the opinions of a number of lead 
ing state fair secretaries on the advisabil- 
ity of admitting games of chance, circus 
features, selling of liquor, etc. Almost 
without exception the sentiment is against 
such forms of amusement. Some secreta- 
ries admit that the amusement feature is 
a difficult problem. Fair goers want some 
form of recreation, but it must be high 
class and wholesome. The managers will 
make no mistake in excluding most of the 
ones that apply. 

ee 

The value of forests in their relations to 
agriculture has long been recognized by sci- 
entific farmers and forestry experts. 
Through their efforts the national govern- 
ment began 10 years ago to set apart for- 
est reserves. There are now established in 
the states and territories west of the Mis- 
sissippi river 40 forest reserves, containing 
47,000,000 acres. The special summer meet- 
ing of the American forestry association 
will be held at Denver, Col, Aug 27-29, in 








affiliation with the American association for 


the advancement of science. This meeting 
will be a distinctly western one and its 
proceedings will be of special interest to all 
concerned with the forest problems of the 
western states—fires, grazing, relation of 
forests to water supply, etc. These ques- 
tions also concern the eastern farmer, for 
upon the success or failure of western farm 
crops and pastures depends in a large 
measure the price of eastern feed stuffs and 
live stock. 
SSS 

Shrewd city speculators are as active in 
their harvest operations in July as_ the 
farmers, and a watchful eye must be kept 
on them. An eastern subscriber asks us to 
smoke out a fraudulent “real estate com- 
pany,” located at Boston, which seeks to in- 
(duce country peopleto put moneyin sums as 
small as $1 per week, into a biind pool, 
holding out the promise of meager chance 
of loss and every probability of big gains. 
This concern is a fair representative of a 
class which holds out specious promises, 
keeping within the pale of the law, yet al- 
ways failing to show satisfactory returns. 
It is on a par with many of the wildcat 
mining schemes exploited in the west, of 
gushers in the southwest, grain deals on 
the New York and Chicago produce ex- 
changes, etc. No man should risk a dollar 
in any such proposition more than he can 
afford to lose; better yet, turn this money 
back into the farm in the way of develop- 
ing your own property. Promoters behind 
all such deals have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose, operating as they do en- 
tirely with the money of other people. 


——— 


A man who devotes the accumulations of 
a lifetime from a single industry to the im- 
provement of country roads is truly a bene- 
factor. The bequest of William Woolsey 
for the betterment of certain public high- 
ways in Maryland, as outlined in 
last week’s American Agriculturist is 
unique, and stands without a  par- 
allel. This gift represents the com- 
bined accumulation of a father, mother 
and nine children, transferred from» one to 
the other at death, and finally to the coun- 
ty commissioners by the last surviving 
member. A fitting monument by the road- 
side to the Woolsey family would be only 
a slight recognition of their services as 
public benefactors. There should be Wool- 
seys in every county in the United States, 


ah 


Why should the government continue its 
homestead laws and give away land for a 
nominal price? The two choicest quarter 
sections in the Kiowa-Comanche reserva- 
tions are estimated worth $25,000 each, yet 
they were sold at $1.25 per acre. With sur- 
rounding land worth from $20 to $40 per 
acre, no wonder there were more than a 
dozen applicants for every claim. In fact 
it is surprising there were not more, for no 
sure thing in the speculative line offers 
bigger returns than an investment in one 
of these homestead claims. Had not the 
government adopted the system of distri- 
bution by drawing, a scene of violence and 
disorder would have reigned unparalleled in 
the opening of any previous reservation. 


a 


We add thousands of new subscribers to 
our lists each month. Both old and new 
readers should bear in mind that we per- 
mit only reliable and responsible persons 
and firms to use our columns for adver- 
tising purposes. In writing them remem- 
ber that American Agriculturist weeklies 
prompted you and do not forget to mention 
this fact. Our guarantee is back of all our 
advertisers. 





The advancing season finds interest pro- 
nounced in American Agriculturist’s sugar 
beet contest. As the crop nears maturity 
contestants are bending every energy to 
secure good returns. In parts of California 
acres entered for the contest will be ready 
to harvest by the first of next week. 











The Acreage of Cigar Leaf Tobacco. 





DROUTH REDUCES THE ACREAGE GREATLY AND 
THE HARVEST NOW ON IS SHOWING A CROP OF 
LIGHT WEIGHT IN THE TWO LARGEST PRODUC- 
ING STATES. 





ESTIMATED TOBACCO ACREAGE BY STATES 
1901 1900 
New England . 16,427 14,32 
New York ee ere 7,800 
Pennsylvania ..........22.050 24,850 
Se 42,275 
Wisconsin eee 31,778 
oy ree 2,400 
Total ... .108,372 112,927 


From one extreme to the other, correctly 
expresses the condition of the cigar leaf 
tobacco crop of the country, to Aug 10. The 
crop of New England is a fine one, all that 
could be desired. Season very unfavorable 
in N Y and Pa early in the season, hence 
the acreage was reduced. The crop has come 
on finely during July and that being har- 
vested in Pa is one of the best in years. 
The states of Wis and O, that raise the 
great bulk of the cigar leaf, are in a de- 
plorable condition, from the unfavorable 
spring season and the prolonged midsum- 
mer drouth. The acreage is greatly re- 
duced, and some fields abandoned. The un- 
usual conditions make anything like an 
accurate estimate as to the acreage now 
growing in those states out of the question. 
Later, results of a special investigation will 
be printed. Meanwhile, the tentative figures 
given in the table of preliminary estimates, 
affords a good idea of the situation. 

The acreage of the crop in New England 
has been as follows: 1879 12,196 a, ’89 8456, 
92 13,822, "99 12,830, ’00 14,321, 01 16,427. The 
crop is being rapidly harvested, cutting 
having begun in middle July. A large num- 
ber of sales have been made, prices run- 
ning up to 30c in bdl. Hail storms have 
done some local injury, but nothing exten- 
sive. Cloth covered Sumatra and Cuban 
seed have made a magnificent growth and 
some is reported sold at $1.50 p lb. This 
makes three very fine crops raised in New 


England in succession. 

The acreage of tobacco in the Empire 
state of recent years, as estimated by 
American Agriculturist, hasbeen as follows: 
1901 7295, °00 7800, ’99 7820, ’98 7480, ’97 5800, 
796 4535, °95 5712, °’92 12,272. The crop is 


raised in two sections, this year, each hav- 
ing about the following acreage: Ononda- 
ga section, Cayuga Co 1650 a, Onondaga Co 
600 a, Oswego Co 400 a, Tompkins Co 95 a, 
Wayne Co 500 a, Yates Co 50 a; total 3295. 
Chemung valley district: Chemung Co 
2000 a, Steuben Co 1000 a, Tioga Co 1000 a; 
total 4000 a. Total for state 7295. 

Tobacco in Cayuga Co almost entirely 
Wilson’s hybrid leaf, a little late, but cona- 
ing on in a most satisfactory condition. 
Onondaga has most Wilson leaf with a lit- 
tle of Spanish. While a little late the 
growth is coming on finely. Acreage less 
than usual in Oswego Co; the crop is one- 
third each of Comstock, Comstock Im- 
proved and Wilson. A hail storm did a lit- 
tle injury at Hannibal, in June. Season 
backward but a fine crop being topped, Aug 
5. Worms very thick and _ troublesome. 
Acreage reduced in the Chemung valley, 
last year’s crop being a poor one. The 
crop is about 1200 a Wilson hybrid, 500 a 
Pompellia and 300 a Ct seed leaf. Started 
late, but now coming on finely; 40% better 
than in Aug ’00. No storms; worms many 
and hard at work. Buyers riding but not 
contracting. In Steuben and Tioga coun- 
ties, no hail and crops growing finely. Har- 
vesting will begin next week. 

Pennsylvania tobacco acreage has been 
about as follows: 1901 22,050, "00 24,850, "99 
25,000, *98 23,951, ’97 22,653, ’96 17,463, °95 19,- 
435, "92 30,000. The past 2 yrs have discour- 
aged growers, crops being rather poor, 
selling late and low. This year’s crop start- 
ed very backward. The 900 a in Bradford 
Co now doing well, but had a hard start, 
many plant beds rotting. Low prices re- 
duced the acreage in Clinton Co, so only 
750 a are growing. Harvesting of the 900 
a Tioga Co crop begun; it is the best crop 
in several years. The 3500 a crop in York 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Daily Excursions via Nickel Plate road, 
Chicago to Buffalo and New York. Spec ial 
low rates and favorable limits te all points 
east. Call on or address John Y. Calahan, 
general agent, 111 Adams street Chicago. 





_very 


TOBACCO 


Co coming on finely. Harvest begun and 
growers anticipate fair prices. Lancaster 
Co growers are cutting their 15,000 a crop, 
one of the best of several years. Crop is 
very leafy, almost too big for good fillers 
and too large for good wrappers. None is 
sold. It is 75 to 80% seedleaf. 

The effect of the drouth in Ohio is a very 
considerable reduction in the area of the ci- 
gar leaf tobacco crop. Growers made plans 
for an average crop but conditions have 
been unfavorable all along. Cigar leaf is 
raised in 20 to 25 counties and in those of 
largest production, in southwest Ohio, 
many fields have been abandoned. Late 
set is ruined and early set was kept alive 
with difficulty is the general tenor of re- 
ports. The counties of largest production 
are Montgomery, Miami, Preble, Darke, 
Warren, Clermont, Greene, Butler, Clarke, 
Medina, Wayne and others of less than 200 
a each. Burley, heavy or shipping leaf, is 
also raised more or less in nearly all of the 
above counties. Probably 35,000 a will 
cover fully the amount now growing. The 
yield will be very light per acre, especially 
in Montgomery Co, which produces nearly 
half the cigar leaf raised in the state. 

This year’s tobacco crop in Wis is so 
affected by drouth it is impossible to make 
even a fair estimate as to the acreage. Last 
year the acreage was by counties as fol- 
lows: Dane 15,091 a, Rock 85,62, Vernon 
3356, Columbia 1600, Crawford 1223, Jeffer- 
son 589, Juneau 288, Green 236, Waukesha 
230, and Grant, Richland, Monroe and Dunn 
each raising between 100 and 200 a and 
Dodge, LaFayette, Racine and Walworth 
each less than 100. The total for the state 
was 31,778 a while in ’99 26,870 a were plant- 
ed and 23,803 in ’98. Last year’s crop was 
very profitable and growers planted a big 
increase in acreage this year. Drouth, un- 
favorable weather in spring and poor condi- 
tion of plants combined to reduce the 
acreage greatly, especially in the section 
around Janesville and Edgerton, where the 
bulk of the crop is raised. It is doubtful if 
the acreage now growing equals that of ’99, 
but probably equals or exceeds that of ’98. 

Ga and Fla have this year about 2500 a in 
tobacco, about one-half being imported Su- 
matra or Cuban seed, raised under cheese- 
cloth. The crop is growing finely and prim- 
ing began in middle of July. Texas raises 
little this year, 100 a, the crop being 
difficult to sell to advantage. 


a — 


Attitude of the alin Trade. 


Now that tobacco is to come into this 
country free from Porto Rico, the attitude 


of the Cuban tobacco trade is interes 
That a vigorous effort will be made 7" 
cure a reduction in import-duties on ¢ “uban 
tobacco, with perhaps ultimate free trade, 
is most probable. Recently, the merchants’ 
union of Havana, asked the tobacco buy- 
ers of that city for an opinion as to the 
duties that should be levied in the U S upon 
Cuban leaf. Their reply was to the effect 
that duties on cigars should be reduced to 
$2.50 irrespective of value, and that duties 
on wrapper and filler tobacco should be re- 
duced 20 to 25c p lb respectively. The state- 
ment asserts that if Cuba does not obtain 
concessions to which she has a perfect 
right, in view of the fact that she is under 
the economic as well as the political pro- 
tection of the U S, annexation should be 
asked for. This the U S would grant, the 
statement says, as it would be in conform- 
ity with the desire of the majority of the 
American people. 


Tobacco Notes. 


THE Tax Parip on Tosacco, the figures 


being furnished by the internal revenue de- 
partment, were for the months of May and 
June as follows: 


TAXES PAID ON MANUFACTURED TOBACCO. 
May,1901 June,1900 June,1901 





Cigars . $2,058,380 $1,751,745 $1,849,554 
Cigarettes ~ee 274,980 327,709 247,876 
i rer ecooe 215,001 71,935 185,994 
Tobacco, mfgrd. 4,020,133 3,134,648 3,409,157 
Miscellaneous ... 2,680 130,561 106,744 

Total .....e¢e.. 6,571,174 5,416,598 799,32 

The highest price realized since ’97, ye 


was paid W. L. Yancey, an Owenton, Ky 
packer, for a fancy hhd for the American 
Tobacco Co. This was one of a crop of 9 
hhds that averaged 18.69. 





Renovating Feathers—L, C., N Y: We 
do not know of any machine made for strip- 
ping the down from fowl’s feathers. 
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Profits in Dairy Tests at Buffalo. 





There was a net gain by all the herds 
at the Pan-American in the profits produced 
the week ended Aug 5. Jerseys lead all 
others with Guernseys second and Ayr- 
shires in third place. The order is the same 
as for the previous week. Shorthorns and 
Holsteins have consumed the _ greatest 
amount of food. Although there was a 
gain in total profit in all breeds, French 
Canadian, Guernseys and Hoisteins fell off 
slightly in amount of milk produced. There 
was a slight increase in ail others, except 
Shorthorns, which held their own. For the 
first time since the tests begun, the Guern- 
sey, Mary Marshall, has fallen back to sec- 
ond place. The Jersey, Primrose, now leads 
the individual cows with a net profit of 
$2.33. That of Mary Marshall is $2.17, while 
Queen May, Jersey, has $2.07 to her credit. 
These were the only cows that made over 
9 


RECORD OF MILCH COWS AT MODEL DAIRY. 


[Week ended Aug 5, 1901.] 


Milk Amt Val25c 
Breed in lbs butter plb 
$11.17 


French Canadian 927.4 44.63 


Cost 
feed Profit 
$3.53 $7.64 


Dutch Belted .....987.0 40.76 10.20 4.60 5.60 
Ayrshires ........ 1,181.9 51.66 12.93 4.41 8.52 
Jerseys ..........1,038.1 57.45 14.86 4.37 9.99 
Shorthorns ...... 1,160.6 48.98 12.26 6.05 6.21 
Guernseys ....... 999.8 55.53 13.89 4.61 9.28 
TIOISCOING «250055: 1,458.5 55.59 13.90 6.23 7.67 
Polled Jerseys .. 809.5 44.39 11.10 3.81 7.29 
Red Polls .....s. 1,084.2 49.45 12.37 4.80 7.57 
Brown Swiss ....1,160.1 48.92 12.24 5.03 7.21 





With New Jersey Granges. 
Hunterdon Co Pomona held its annual 
picnic on the old fair grounds, Flemington, 
Aug 7 and 8 Over 3000 were present and 
the excellent program was fully carried 
out. The Pomona meeting will be held at 
Riverside grange hall at Three Bridges. 


Ringoes is steadily on the increase; this 
grange removed‘in Apr to a new building, 
having much better accommodations, in- 
creasing their store stock and their sales 
are largely increased. New members are 
received at nearly every meeting. During 
July two members were lost by death. 


$44444¢6 22944666 
BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL. TOOL 60., 


How About a New Feed 
Cutter ? 


Choice Seed Wheat. 


THE DETRICK MILLING CO. 2 appoonnee 

pon Ohio, growers and shippers of the finest winter 

wheat in America. Yield as high as 52 bushels per 

acre has been preduced in good soil. Terms cash with 

order. 1 to 4 bushel lots at $1.25 per Bushel. 5 to 20 bushel 

lots at $1.00 per bushel. F. 0. B. Tippecanoe City, 0, 
Write for samples and circular. 


TOBACCO SHEARS 
tobacco. Will 


ot ange and easy work narvesti ng te 
selves in two days. Send fi nat mags a 
FREEBORN BROS., Knoxville, Pa. % 














It will prove a great saving of ‘ne, strength, 


patience and nerve force and an economical move 
on your part to have one this fall. Then why not 
ae the merits of the best series of cutters 
on the market, 


The Gale-Baldwin and Baldwin's 
ENSILAGE CUTTERS. 


They are simple, strong, durable, most perfect! 
@ Constructed and will do the same amount of wor 
S with half the power required by any other cutter on 
® the market. Your equipment is incomplete without 
one of these machines. They are made in all sizes 
for either hand or power. We issue a catalogue 
Gescriptive of above cutter and carriers, sent free. 
Drop us a line and see for yourself. 





cars 
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Moreland, Schuyler Co, Aug 12—Harvest- 
ing of winter grain nearly finished, with 25% 
less than last year. Very few pieces of oats 
an average crop. Fruit of all kinds falling 
badly. Some apple orchards nearly a fail- 
Potatoes needing rain, and more trou- 


ure. 
ble with potato bugs than last year. Stock 
for butchers use not plentiful. Begs and 


butter on the advance. Haying nearly fin- 
ished and the crop some better than last 
year; quality not good. The crop of buck- 
wheat looking better than last year, but 
not far enough advanced to know what it 
will amount to. Free delivery of mail is to 
be started from Watkins @von. 


Pultney, Steuben Co, Aug 12—Fair crops 
of hay, wheat and rye have heen harvested 
in good condition. Potatoes very uneven; 
bugs doing much damage. Oats nearly an 
average crop, but threatened with destruc- 
tion by grasshoppers. The average condi- 
tion of beans is only fair. Grape rot quite 
prevalent, but not as bad as in other years. 
Sprayimrg was generally practiced. 


Union Vale, Dutchess Co, Aug 13—Corn is 


making a good growth and prospects are 
bright. Potatoes a failure. Apples will be 
a light crop. Wheat and rye gcod. Oats 
a very light crop. Hay about the same as 
last year in quantity, but of better quality. 
Pastures are getting short and cows are 
shrinking in milk. 

Fallsburg, Sullivan Co, Aug 12—Hay not 
nea¥ly a full crop. Potatoes poor and all 
crops feel the need of rain. Summer board- 
ers not coming out as fast as usual and 
season will be short. All kinds of help very 
scarce and wages high. The fruit crop will 
be almest a total failure in this township; 
small fruits were badly winterkilled. Degs 
and poultry bring good prices. 

Lexington, Greene Co, Aug 14—Hay- 
ing finished and crop satisfactory, 
though two weeks late on account of so 
much rain. The oat crop is nearly a failure 
on account of rust. Corn has made a great 
growth. Potatoes are going mostly to vines, 
with very few tubers. Fruit of all kinds 
nearly a failure. No forest worms to speak 
of, though all of the river towns have suf- 
fered very much, especially in fruit or- 
chards. 


Cortland, Cortland Ca, Aug 13—Farmers 
have nearly finished their haying, with only 
a fairly good crop. A large percentage se- 
cured, with but little damage from rain. 
Oats have rusted from former rains and 
extremely hot weather, but are looking bet- 
ter of late, and will average 75 or 80% of a 
crop. Corn is backward, but is making 
rapid progress with the warm, dry weather, 
and if nothing further interferes, should 
make an average of 90% or more. Potatoes 
are late and very small; the yield is not 
more than 50%. Cherries rotted badly be- 
fore ripening. Plums quite abundant. Ap- 
ples are almost a complete failure. Pas- 
tures are getting short and cows shxrinkimg. 
Milk bringing about 2c per qt. 


Alplaus, Schenectady Co, Aug 12—Rye 
and hay harvest ended. Rye an average 
crop, but hay light. The apple crop in this 
county is as near a total failure as it has 
been in years. Fruit growers are begin- 
ning to take notice of the bud- moth. This 
is the worst enemy the apple grower has 
to contend with here. Potatoes are selling 
for $4@5 per bbl; crop light. 

Pawling, Dutchess Co, Aug 12—J. B. 
Dutcher & Son, are now disposing of @ 
large number of their cows and are put- 
ting steers upon their farms for fattening 
purposes. The unusually low prices of 
milk, 14 to 1%c per qt, together with ina- 
bility to secure desirable help, is having 
a most depressing effect upon all farmers 
now engaged in the milk producing busi- 
ness, causing a marked tendency toward 
engaging in other pursuits. The amount of 
hay secured is about one-third more than 
that af last year, but owing to frequent and 
excessive rains much of it is in a badly 
damaged condition. The oat and rye crops 
are af large growth and well filled. A most 
luxuriant growth of potato tops but as yet 
but few sets are apparent and in many 
instances none at all. 

Cherry Valley, Otsego Co, Aug 14—Hay- 
ing finished; the crop is larger than 
last year and of better quality. The grain 
harvest has begun with average yield. A 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


large acreage in corn promises well under 
favorable weather conditions. Reports not 
favorable for potatoes. No fruit. Eggs 
have advanced, are now lic. During June 
689,433 lbs of milk were received at the 
Rockdale creamery; average test 3.94; price 
per 100 to patrons, 80c. R. Bierman is build- 
ing a silo on the farm occupied by Will 
Carl. 
Springwater, 
vest well under way. 
vest well under way. The hay crop is 
unusually heavy in some meadows and 
light in others. The wheat crop is light, 
owing to the depredattons of the f@y and 
the short heads and small kernels. The 
rye crop is good. A drouth of a few weeks 
was beginning to damage potatoes and 
mown meadows, but plentiful showers for 
a few days past are doing great good. 
Many fields of wheat were cut with the 
mower and raked with the _ horserake. 
Beans are looking remarkably well, also 
corn. Help is very scarce and wages high. 


Rodman, Jefferson Co, Aug 12— 
The potato crop, unless rot should 
set in, will be good. Corn and 
pastures are in good condition. Butter 
is scarce and iJc is being offered. Cheese 
is 9%c. Hay crop good and selling at $7 
per ton. Fruit scarce. B. L. Cooley has 
bought a reaper and binder. Help is scarce; 
men get 1.75 to 2 per day. Del Lawrence 
has 30 acres of peas. Threshing will begin 
this week. 


Catlin, Chemung Co, Aug 12—Haying is 


Livingston Co, Aug 14— 
The hay crop was 


finished and crop in good order, for 
there was no rain to damage it. The 
Oats a 


crop will be 75% of full average. 
poor crop; straw short and blight, rust and 
grasshoppers are causing a poor yield. Pas- 
tures short and dry. There are but few 
apples. Pears are a fair crop. Plums rot 
on the tree. Late potatoes are in need of 
rain and if dry weather continues the crop 
will be very poor. As buckwheat now 
looks, there will not be more than half 
a crop. Stock is not as plentiful as last 
year. Good horses are very scarce. 

Holland, Erie Co, Aug 14—Haying fin- 
ished. A good crop of corn is doing well. 
Apples will be scarce. Frank Shelman has 
built a new granary. Butter is worth 19 to 
20c, eggs 14c, new potatoes $1 per bu. 

Ellery, Chautauqua Co, Aug 13—Hot, dry 
weather has been favorable for securing a 
heavy hay crop, which is nearly all in 
barns and stacks. Patatoes are looking well 
but cannot be an average crop on account of 
dry weather. Oats nearly ready to cut; 
many fields injured by rust will not make 
full crops. Not enough apples on trees to 
supply home demand. Butter selling at 
1914 to 20c per lb, cheese 8%c. 

Fort Ann, Washington Co, Aug 12—Old 
meadows were poor, but new seeding was 
good. The oats crop has been shortened by 
the drouth and rusted at that. They will 
be about 75% of a crop. Corn has been 
shortened some by the dry weather. Wet 
weather in the spring spoiled some low 
Tands for corn. Potatoes are very poor, 
small-and few in the hill and worth at 
Glens Falls $4.50 per bbl. Fruit of all 
kinds scarce and quality poor. Pastures 
looked very brown before the recent rain 
and cows are shrinking in flow of milk. 
The separating stations are numerous and 
largely patronized, so much so that old- 
established cheese factories can Hardly 
run. Some have shut down altogether. 
Butter worth at local markets 16 to 18c, 
cheese 12c. Reports from the apiaries are 
that the crop is very lght. The buckwheat 
will be very short and poor. Some new 
silos to be built this season. The town in- 
surance company has a loss to pay in the 
fire on White farm, $1200. This is the only 
loss the company has had since the organ- 
ization. about three years ago. The death 
of John Tammer of North Granville, an en- 
terprising farmer with a good property, 
was a shock to the community. He was a 
granger and Had been severad times a dele- 
gate to the state grange meetings. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Pine Grove, Schuylkill Co, Aug 12—This 
section was favored with several showers 
recently, but not sufficient in quantity to 
moisten the ground as deep as the land is 
usually plowed... Potatoes will be light crop. 
Peaches abundant and of small size. Ap- 


ples have dropped and the crop will be 








light. Cabbage, peas, beans, sweet corn and 
garden crops generally almost a failure ‘up 
to this time. Butter scarce and high. Pas- 
tures somewhat improved. 

Schuylkill, Chester Co, Aug 13—Plenty 
of moisture this summer has kept crops in 
good growing condition. The hay and wheat 
crops were good and are all housed. 

Concord, Erie Co, Aug 13—A larger hay 
crop secured than it was thought possible 
July 1. The oat harvest is in progress now 
and the crop will average about 80%. Corn 
is growing rapidly. The ground is very 
dry. Grasshoppers are very plentiful and 
are doing great damage to meadows. 

Jackson, Venango Co, Aug 12—Hay crop 
100% and over in places. Oats will not go 
above 65% of a full crop. Wheat was 100%, 
corn shows from 50 to 75. Potatoes are al- 
most a failure and fruit ditto. It will take 
great economy to winter man and beast. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Melville,Suffolk Co, Aug 12—L I rye and 
wheat all harvested and crops good. Plenty 
of hay, but a great deal damaged by wet 
weather and standing too long. Potatoes 
a failure; some pieces will not more than 
pay for digging. Blight has struck them 
badly. Cabbage looking fine with acreage 
large. Corn looking fine. Oats a failure 
and very poor. Apple crop very nearly a 
bent failure. Some pears. Peaches looking 
well. 





DELAWARE. 

The Horticulturist at the exper sta, Prof 
G. Harold Powell, has resigned and goes 
to Washington, D C, Sept 1, to become as- 
sistant pomologist in place of W. A. Tay- 
lor, who becomes chief of the pomological 
field investigations. Prof Powell has been 
at Newark five years, coming here in ’96 
from Cornell university. He has done ex- 
cellent work for the horticulture of the 
state and his departure will be generally 








regretted. His successor has not yet been 
appointed. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Rocktown, Hunterdon Co, Aug 12— 


Peaches half a crop. No pears, but some 
plums; these are rotting. The hay crop 
was good and gathered without rain. Wheat 
nearly all spoiled; oats ditto. Corn prom- 
ises to be excellent. The fruit crop is very 
poor; no apples on many orchards, and 
those that are bearing have inferior fruit. 

Erial, Camden Co, Aug 12—The potato 
crop is short in Camden and Gloucester 
counties, not 60% of last year’s crop. Prices 
very high. The most of the crop is in mar- 
ket. Lima beans, which are a main crop 
in Camden Co, very poor, owing to the dry 
weather in July, but the prospect now is 
very good for late beans. The corn outlook 
is very good so far. The wheat crop was 
good, but rye was only 50% of last year’s 
crop. 


—_—_—_——X 


Cheese at Utica. 


Utica, N Y, Aug 12—Prices steady, except 
on large white cheese, which seems to be in 
oversupply just now, and was \c lower 
than before. The receipts in N Y are heav- 
ier and the exports are lighter, which ac- 
counts for the situation in part. And the 
stock now being marketed was made in 
very hot weather, and has not the keep- 


ing qualities of cheese made in cool 
weather. 
Transactions were as follows: Large col- 


ored, 4299 bxs at 9c; large white, 1785 at 
8%c; small white, 375 at 9%c; 121 at 9%c, 
small colored, 1480 at 9%4c; total 8060 bxs, 
against 9660 last year. Sales on curb, 850 bxs 
large at 9%4c, and 1000 small at 9%@91%4ce. 

Sales of creamery butter, 23 pkgs at 20%4c, 
20 at 20%c, 185 at 21c, 14 cases prints at 
2114c, 200 at 22c. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





Daily Excursions to Buffalo and New 
York via Nickel Plate road. Through 
trains to New York city without change. 
Vestibuled sleepers Chicago to Boston; 
dining cars on all trains. Meals served on 
American club plan at from 385 cents to $1. 
Write John Y. Calahan, general agent, 111 
Adams street, Chicago for particulars. 











Patrons of Husbandry. 


Maryland’s Live Pomona. 





The July meeting of Montgomery Co Po- 
mona was held in picnic style in the fair 
grounds of our county town and was very 
enjoyable. Three important matters were 
under discussion, and the following reso- 
lutions adopted: Whereas, the present 
state bureau of immigration has not result- 
ed in benefit to the people commensurate 
with the money expended; resolved, that. it 
is the sense of this Pomona zrange and we 
strongly advise, that the bureau in its pres- 
ent shape be abolished and that the same 
appropriation which is now expended by 
that bureau be given to the trustees of the 
Md agri college to be expended by them 
in securing desirable immigration for Md. 
Resolved, that this grange does hereby 
indorse in the most emphatic way, the res- 
olution passed by a general meeting of the 
farmers of the state, held June 8, 1901, that 
an appropriation be made of $30,000 per an- 
num for 2 yrs for the advancement of the 
work of the agri college and exper sta, 
and does hereby urge the legislature of the 
state to make said appropriation for these 
most worthy and important objects. Re- 
solved, that the Montgomery Pomona 
grange recommend that the trustees of the 
Md agri college be constituted a state bd 
of agri, to whom all matters pertaining to 
the agri interests of the state shall be re- 
ferred and that the governor be requested, 
if consistent with his views, to make refer- 
ence to this subject in his message to the 
coming legislature, and to take any other 
steps he may think proper, to carry out the 
intent of this resolution. 


State Master J. B. Ager announced 
that a new grange had _ been or- 
ganized within our jurisdiction and 


introduced some of the members to this 
meeting who invited the Pomona to hold 
the next quarterly meeting with them at 
Travillah. A public meeting was held in 
the afternoon, when Director H. J. Patter- 
son spoke of potash fertilizers and their 
adaptability to the soils of Md. Lecturer 
Taliferro spoke on forage crops and showed 
plants of soy beans over 3 ft high sowed 
June 6. They are very nutritious and stand 
drouth much better than cowpeas. Of the 
eight plots on different parts of the station 
farm, some have tubercles on the roots 
and some not, without any satisfactory 
reason for the difference, so that all is not 
known yet of soil inoculation. Sister Alice 
Grant spoke of her experience with incuVa- 
tors and brooders; she finds chickens prof- 
itable in spite of many bad hatches and 
has no trouble after they are hatched. 





Mid-Summer Picnics in Pennsylvania. 
STATE MASTER W. F. HILL. 





The 
many 


picnic season is on in earnest and 
speakers are busy. State Lecturer 
A. M. Cornell is out all of the time. Some 
of his picnic engagements are Lackawanna 
Co Aug 21, Lake Carey, Wyoming Co, Aug 
22, Washington Co Aug 27-28-29, Clearfield 
Park, Clearfield Co, Aug 30. National Mas- 
ter Aaron Jones and State Master W. T. 
Hill are to address other picnics as follows: 
Williams Grove, Aug 29, Geigers Mills, 
Berks Co, Aug 30, A tri county picnic of 
Delaware, Chester and Montgomery coun- 
ties, Aug 31, Pomona picnic in hall of Eagle 
grange No 1, Lycoming Co, Sept 2, Troy 
fair grounds, Bradford Co, Sept 3, Farmers’ 
valley, McKean Co, Sept 4. 

Center Co Pomona will hold its annual 
encampment Sept 14-20, at Center hall. This 
has become one of the largest gatherings 
of its kind in the country. Sept 19 and 20, 
the banner grange county of the state, Tio- 
ga, having 36 subordinate granges, will hold 
a picnic on first day and Pomona meeting 
on the second. This occasion too will be 
used to celebrate the event of liquidating 
the debt upon their fine grounds just adja- 
cent to the county seat at Wellsboro. The 
County Alliance of Lackawanma Co recent- 
ly asked to be taken into the grange bodily 
and the grange has received them. They 
believed that the interests of farmers could 
be advanced faster and better by all be- 
longing to one strong order and the grange 
welcomed them. The next session of the 
state grange will be held at Johnstown, be- 
ginning Dec 10: Cambria Co Pomona and 
state officials are pianning for an elaborate 
event. Some grange excursions will prob- 
ably be run to the Pan-American during 
Aug and Sept. 





GRANGE--MARKET 
FSMPA. 


Milk Producers Active. 


At the annual meeting of Worcester sec- 
tion, 217, F S MP A, held Wednesday even- 
ing, Aug 7, Qstar DeLong was eleoted pres, 
E. Starkweather sec, Isaac Mereness treas. 
The officers’ reports were very satisfactory 
and the financial showing excellent. The 
executive committee for the ensuing 12 
months is Charles Goodell, Arthur Smith 
and Willis Ward. No delegates were 
named for the Binghamton meeting, hut all 
who can do so will attend. 

The Marshall union of the F S MPA 
met Aug 7 at the hameg of Pres Robert W. 
Evans, near Paris station, Oneida Co, N Y. 
J: E. Head, sec and treas, reported that 18 
had paid their dues out of a membership 
of 38. The present officers were re-elected 
for another year. A committee was ap- 
pointed to confer with other milk produc- 
ers and ask them to join with the assn in 
withholding milk if call came from central 
assn. J. E. Head was appointed delegate 
to the route union meeting. 











Coming Meeting of FSMPA. 

The coming annual meeting of the five 
states milk producers’ association to be 
held at Binghamton, N Y, Tuesday next, 
Aug 20, promises to be one of unusual in- 
terest. Every farmer who is directly or 
indirectly interested in the dairy business 
in this territory should get all the facts 
possible, so far as the milk situation is con- 
cerned, and be present at the meeting to 
prompt and support the regularly appoint- 
ed delegates of the convention. Much good 
can be accomplished by co-operation, and 
if producers will stand firmly together, no 
doubt certain lines of work can be outlined 
which will be of mutual benefit to all con- 
cerned. ‘The officers of the association an- 
nounce that they have several propositions 
to make which, if put into practice, will 
help the situation. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price of milk 
remains at 2%c p qt. The indications are 
that there will be no change in price at 
present unless warmer weather prevails 
soon. There is seemingly no disposition on 
the part of the exchange to advance prices. 
The surplus west of the Hudson river is 
quoted on an average of $1.19 p 40-qt can, 
including freight. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in and near the city, for 
the week ending Aug 10, were ag follows: 











Fluid Cond’s’d 

milk Cream milk 

KS oa teekanwaewea ah 30,721 2,205 + 
Lackawanna ees 32,850 1,120 ~ 
CRITE 56 cds sicaesknces 33,100 2,575 a= 
N Y Cent (long haul). 29,975 1,280 a 
N Y Cent (Harlem)... 8,116 105 210 
Susquehanna ......... 13,190 497 -- 
West Shore............ 10,796 123 111 
Lehigh Valley.. . 21,220 825 5 
New Haven. »s “tae = — 
Homer R amsdell line. 4,909 160 — 
Other sources......... 4,800 135 — 
sy | errr oe S| 9,025 321 
Daily average....... 28,199 1,290 46 
ON ee eee 200,714 10,017 564 
Last year. .-170,863 8,785 1,132 


Additional ‘Live Stock Market. 


At Buffalo, prime cattle steady, common 
and plain grades shade lower, stockers dull, 
veal calves about as last quoted. Export 
and shipping steers sold around $4.90@5.90, 
butcher and native cattle 4.65@5.25, bulls 
and oxen 3.25@4.25. Hogs continue steady. 
Medium and heavy grades sold at 6.15@6.20, 
yorkers 6@6.07%, pigs 5.75@5.80. Sheep 
steady, lambs stronger. Receipts Monday 
of this week 42 double decks. Best lambs 
sold at 5.60@5.75, sheep 3@4.50. 


Additional Produce Markets. 


At Buffalo, fancy cmy butter 19@2ic p 
lb, firsts 18@19c, state dairy 14@l7c, do 


western 10@14c, fancy cheese 10c. Eggs 16@ 
16%c p dz, live turkeys 7@9c p lb, fowls 
9144@10c, spring chickens 11@12c, ducks 50@ 
75e p pair, pigeons 20@30c. Potatoes $4@ 
4.25 p bbl, beans 50@75c p bbl, beets 20@ 
25c p dz bchs, cucumbers 25@40c p dz, cab- 
bage 2.50@5 p 100, egg plant 1.25@1.50 p dz, 
sweet corn 10@18c. Huckleberries 78@85C 
p 8-qt bskt, black raspberries 10@1lc, do 
red 12@16c, blackberries 10@12c, apples 2.50 
@4 p bbl, pears 2@2.75, Ga peaches 1.75@ 


2.25 p carrier, plums 2.25@2.50. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


a i ia 
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on 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poule 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, wo frui' 
vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anyth 
to vell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adv 
tisement, and each initial, or a aisaabor, counts ~~ 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise: 
ments must~have address on, as we cannot forward ree 
plies sent te this oilice. 


coee uaast be received Friday to guarantee inserti 
in iss the following week. Advert 

“F ARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the r ar rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 

allowed under this head, thus making a small adv as 

noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” 
only, five cents a word each insertion. a 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








———= 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





UDY, Harvest King, Ameton Bese, ete, 
wheat, hi yielders, civen and Spied farmers’ 
prices, Send for samples, A. H. HOF AN, Bamford, 





S EED wheats descintion, Best and a proter va- 
rieties ruined. Write this day. ITH’ + POTATO 
FARM, Manchester, N Y. 





DOG>, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 


ARMERS’ sons and daughters make big ee bree. 
ing Belgian hares. The work is li and 
profitable and is adapted to those who 2 allo acess 
also ee A 5] a yr oo Pee work. Wil ‘send — 
my Book on r wn hares for 
Lb. GEIFEING. Heart Lake Pae” 
Fo SALE—Young pigeons for squab raisin; White 
Duchess cross from Dragoons, Pouters, Duchess and 
Runts. They Jredece large squabs; Mt .. to be- 
ginners free. ARK, Pemberton, N J. 
S‘ SOTCH collies nificently bred, for sale by A. J. 
BENEDICT, Woodworth, Wis. 
ELGIAN hares for sale, u R. J. READ CO, 
Brockport, N Y. wath: P 


Al Collie. WELLMAN, Deerfield, Mass. 

















LIVE STOCK, 


-¢ save pasture for deer, my employer will sell th 
following . of Dorset horned sheep: regis 
Dorset ewes to 8 years old, with regis 
buck, $150; 6 pF. 8A Dorset ewe e 18 months old, 
first prize winners at county fair, $5; 6 +. x ewe 
lambs, six months old, $10 each; 6 buck ‘lambs 6 months 
old., $8 each. PATRIC feNAMATEA, Shelter Tend. 
N Foreman for Mr F. M. Smitl 


~ TANDARD and registered stallion, Yamagetta, 8 
years old. Race record 2.22, trial 2.15 a mile track, 
Weighs 1125; color, seal brown: great race horse, a 
great road horse and we foal entice Will be sold at 
a_hareain. A. S. BROWN, Osceola Mills, Pa. 
ATCHED pair colts, 2 yrs old, from ‘Tennes 
mares, stallion Ticklemee, record, 2.19; price 

8. H. ANC #ELL, Morganton, N C. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


LDEST commission a house in New York; established 
1838. Butter, cheese, WospRk pralty; —— 
reenwic! 


calves, game, etc. 
St. N'Y 
& COCHRAN, fruit and produce commission 
aspare 18 one berries specialties. 306 
ew Yor 


price, 











pair. 








USTIN 
merchants, 
Washington St, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ee you want to veach farmers, breeders, poulterers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Rpchonse department of Orange 7 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c r word. If you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay x r word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange de — 
the New England Homestead at 

is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd 
ee. i. the western edition, of the American mer, of Op: 
weeklies. 








15 mA WEEK and ome, yearly contract, weekly 
v pay, for nan with rig to sell Poultry Mixture in 
the country. furnish bank reference of our relia- 
bility. EURERA MFG CO, Dept 58, East St Louis, Ml. 


B Q0Es- Life of Queen Victoria, 600 pages, cloth 
bound $1.50, morocco $2.50; by mail or express pre- 
paid. HENRY SMITH, Roxbury, Ct. 
AN-AMERICAN—Private family, west side near_ ci 
hall, 75 cents, lodging and bypalktact. MRS DANI 
MANN, 171 7th St, Buffalo, N 
ADIES—Send us_ten cents = one of our_dish-wash- 
ers, latest pavelty out. HOWARD SUPPLY co, 
1934 Howard, Phila. 


Better Than Other Papers. 


We did not keep close track of the num- 
ber of replies we recelved from our adver- 
tisement, but we did more business with 
the advertisement in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change column of American Agriculturist 
than any other papers that we have used. 

Supply Co, Watertown, N Y. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 
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Wheat | Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot; 

1901 | 1900 | 1801 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 
Chicago........0. | 3 3 
New York......-. 45 | 03944) 2614 
Boston:....- eoece 484) 44 31 
WOES c.. cece cose 41%) 3614) .22%% 
St Louis.......... Sit, .8T 215% 
Minneapolis..... 30% Jd, 24 
Liverpool........ 53%| — _ 








At Chicago, wheat has ruled moderately 
active with the undertone one of general 
confidence at current range of prices. Some 


strength was derived from the firmness 
evinced in corn, but perhaps the chief 
reason for occasional advances may 


be found in the excellent export movement. 

Corn has continued firm, market without 
particularly new feature, traders every- 
where recognizing the marked shortage in 
the west. No 2, Sept delivery 57@58c p bu, 
cash lots a slight discount. 

Oats quiet, but much of the time leaning 
to firmness, No 2 mixed 36c p bu, Sept 35% 
@36c 

Receipts of rye are increasing and the 
cash market is fairly active, futures dull. 
Some rye is being taken for export and this 
is a pleasing feature. No 2 in store 564%@ 
57c p bu and in shipping order a slight pre- 
mium, Sept nominally 56%, Dec 58c. 

New barley is meeting with good demand, 
supply to date restricted, prices firm. Com- 
mon to choice malting barley 55@65c p bu, 
No 2 Sept delivery nominally 63c. 

Timothy seed advanced sharplv last week 
under fair buying orders and restricted of- 
ferings, this applying chiefly to new crop 
deliveries. September moved up 20@30c p 
100 lbs to $5.25@5.30; Oct 5.15@5.20. Cash 
lots by sample salable at 4.75@5.40 for com- 
mon to fcy. Clover seed quiet, offerings 
meager, scattering sales on the basis of 
10.25 p 100 lbs for contract prime. Oct new 
crop nominally 10.25@10.50. 

At New York, market shows no marked 
change, trade continues fairly active on 
both home and export account. No 2 red 
wheat in elevator sold around 76%c p bu, 
corn 617$c, oats 39l%ec, rye 55@56c, barley 63 
@65c, clover seed $10@11.25 p 100 lbs, tim- 
othy 5@5.50. Flour market has shown some 
improvement. Fancy spring patents 4.10@ 
4.55 p bbl, do winter 3.70@3.80, spring 
straights 3.50@3.70, do winter 3.35@3.45. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





| Sheep 





Hogs 





= Cattle | 


1901 1900| som +1900) 190 1900 





Ch hicago. P? 100 ibs ..|£6 35 $6.00 | $6. 10|35. 40) $3. 90! 3M. 50 
New Yor ° 5.70} 5.45) 5.80) 3 75 425] 4.85 
es 6.10) 5 90; 6.25| 5.70 ‘ 3b) 4.75 
Kansas City ........- 5.75} 5. 75) 6.00) 5.30) 4.00! 4.40 

5.75) 575) 1 6.15) 5 65! | 4.00 H 406 





Pittsburec . 


At Chicago, cattle receipts have been bur- 
densome much of the time, salesmen expe- 
riencing great difficulty in securing any- 
thing like satisfactory prices. A few car- 
leads of fine to fcy beeves sold at $6.15@ 
6.25, but by far the greater part of the of- 
ferings went at 5.90 downward to 4.50. The 
market still feels the effect of heavy ship- 
ments of medium or poorly finished cattle 
from the drouth areas. The demand is 
good, but buyers hold the advantage and 
ask price concessions on everything under 
strictly choice. The general undertone has 
been one of weakness, prices some days 
showing 10@20c decline, followed by partial 
recoveries. 
Fancy beef steers, 28 TO 250 


9575062 Canners, 


Good to extra, 50°@5 5) Feeders. selected. 3 3 0G 430 
Common to fair. 4™aiiv Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibs. 250@ 440 
(aood native heifers. 375@5 00 Calves, 500 lbs up, 300@ 475 
Fair to choice cows, SMNa475 «Calves. veal. 50@ 575 
Poor to fancy bulla. 2254450 Milch cows, each, 30 Oh@ 45 00 


The hog market has been active, but 
somewhat unsettled within a narrow range. 
A slight advance early last week was fol- 
lowed by some reaction and later recovery, 
the price movement depending largely upon 
the character of the offerings. The qual- 
ity of hogs coming forward is fairly good, 
and buyers want a good many for both 
local and shipping account, but object to 
ithe prices. Best hogs have sold at fe and a 
little better, but large numbers of splendid 


animals crossed the scales at $5.75@5.95 
Sheep have been 
lively pace, market 


coming forward at a 
much of the time over- 


supplied and in buyers’ favor. The demand 
for good butcher weights has been liberal, 
including a brisk outlet for far west range 
sheep of good quality. The tone as a whole 
is satisfactory. Common to choice native 
sheep and yearlings $3.25@4.25, western 
range sheep 3.40@3.85; ewes 3@3.25. Lambs 
in liberal supply, natives 4.50@5.25, good 
western range lambs 4.60@5.15 

At New York, cattle about steady. Me- 
dium to prime steers sold at $4.75@5.70 p 
100 Ibs, bulls 2.50@3.50, cows 2@4. Veal 
calves firm, trade ruled active. Common 
to prime sold at 5@7.50, grain-fed calves 
4, buttermilks 3.50@3.60. Sheep in rather 
slack demand, lambs in light supply and 
firm. Common to choice sheep sold at 2.50 
@4, tops 4.50, common to good lambs 3.75 
@5.75, extra 6, culls 3.25. Hogs all went to 
slaughters. 


At London, American cattle reported 
firm at 11@12c p Ib estimated dressed 
weight. 


At Pittsburg, cattle slightly lower, trade 

fairly active. Receipts Monday of this 
week 130 cars. Quotations revised as 
follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 Iba, $5 65@5 75 
Good, 1200 to 1500..ibs, 5 iw 30 


Poor to good fat bulls, $2 00@4 00 
Poor to good fat cows, 2 (0@400 
Heifers, 700 to L100 lbs, 3 56qi4 75 
Bologna cows. phd, 8 00@150) 
F’sh cows & springers. 18 @0@50 (\) 
Veal calves, 4 50@6 09 

Hogs generally active. Monday of this 
week 30 double decks came in. Heavy 
droves sold at $6.15@6.20, mediums 6.10@6.15, 
Yorkers 6@6.10, pigs 5.70@5.90 Sheep 
rather slow Monday of this week under 
receipts of 25 double decks. Sheep sold at 
3@4, lambs 3@5.50, veal calves 5@7.50. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, trade is good, all things con- 
sidered, demand chiefly on home account, 
with foreigners buying relatively few. 
Choice draft animals have sold well; chunks 


Fair, 900 to 1100 tha, 4 00G04 95 
Common, 700 te 900 Ibs, 3 50@3 95 
Rough. haif fat. 4 1la@440 
Com to good fatoxen, 2 50@4 25 





in liberal supply and easy in tone., Quota- 

tions are as follows: 
Express and heavy draft.... $380@250 
1150 to 1400-Ib chunks........-...-+-05- 60 a130 
Carriage teams.. cn bnnhidneet «naptcnen 300@700 
Drivers ........ owes 125@ 550 
Saddle horses............s0 eee. -++++++-CHQATI0 
General purpose.. eroervrrtive re Tg 
Western rangers... arwelsnsyecekece es ae 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADZ. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. \When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually 
cured. 


se- 


Beans. 

At New York, tone of market continues 
strong. Choice marrow $3 p bu, medium 
.45@2.50, pea 2.50@2.55, red kidney 2@2.60, 
white kidney 2.25@2.30, yellow eye 3. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, supplies quite moderate, 
tone of market firm. Choice to fancy evap’d 
apples 8%@9c p Ib, fair to prime 5@8c, sun- 
dried 3@5c, chops $1.50@2.25 p 100 Ibs, cores 
and skins 1@1.50, evap’d raspberries 18@20c 


p lb, do sun-dried 16c, blackberries 5@5'%c, 
huckleberries 12c, cherries 10@12c. 
Eggs. 
At New York, choice fresh stock in good 


demand. Nearby fancy at mark 19c p dz, 
av prime 16@18c, refrigerator stock l4@ 
17%ec, western fresh 12@16%4c, nearby and 
western prime, loss off 17@18c. 

At Boston, arrivals continue to show 


effects of heat, prices firm for strictly fresh. 
Nearby fancy 22c p dz, eastern 12@18c, Vt 
and N H 17@18c, Mich 12@1l5c, western 9@ 
l4c, refrigerator stock 14%.@lic. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, choice apples continue firm 
at $2@3.50 p bbl, Le Conte pears 1@4, Keifer 
1.50@3. Bartlett 2.50@3.50, peaches 1@2.50 p 
carrier, plums 20@25c p 8-lb bskt, grapes 1 
@2 p carrier, currants 4@6c p qt, huckle- 
berries 4@9c, do Pa and state Mt 6@12c, 
raspberries 5@10c p pt, blackberries 6@12c, 
watermelons 12@25 p 100, Md muskmelons 


50c@1.25 p carrier, do Jersey 1@2 p bbl. 
Hay and Straw. 
At New York, firm under moderate of- 
ferings. Prime timothy 95c p 100 lbs, No 1 
9@92%c, No 2 82144@87i4c, No 3 75@80c, clo- 


ver mixed 65@70c, clover 55@65c, salt 55@60c, 
long rye straw 70@85c. 

At Boston, choice stock firm under quite 
moderate arrivals. Prime timothy $17.50 
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@18 p ton, No 1 16@17, No 2 14@15, No 3 


11@12, choice fine 12.50@13.50, clover mixed 
12@138, clover 11@12, swale 8@9, prime rye 


straw new 15@16, do tangled 11@12, oat 8.50 
@9.50 
Ground Feeds. 
At New York, market firm. 
$16.75@17.50 p ton, middlings 18.50, winter 
bran 17@18, red dog _ 18.40@18.75, linseed 
meal 29.50@30, cottonseed 25, chops 20.50@21, 
screenings 25@75c p 100 lbs, coarse corn 
meal 1.14@1.18, brewers’ meal and grits 1.50 


@1.60. 
Potatoer. 


At New York, demand fairly active 
and receipts light, prices firm. L I prime 
$3@4 p bbl, Jersey 3@4, southern 3@4, do 
seconds 1.50@2.50. 

At Boston, market holds firm under mod- 
erate receipts and a good demand. R 
Rose and Hebrons $4.25 p bbl, do L I 4.25, 
do Jersey extra 4.25, fair to good 3.50@3.75 
Nova Scotia 4 p bbl, Houlton Pride of 
South 4@4.25, do Red Bliss 3.75@4. 
Poultry. 

fowls in ample supply 
and easy, spring chickens fairly active. 
Live spring chickens 11@13c p Ib, fowls 9c, 
roosters 5c, turkeys 8c, ducks 40@75c p pair, 
geese 80c@$1.15, pigeons 15@20c, iced turkeys 
7@8%c p ib, Phila broilers 11@20c, do west- 
ern 10@14c, fowls 6@9c, spring ducks 7@ 


Spring bran 


At New York, 


l4c, spring geese 13@16c, squabs 1.25@2.25. 
At Boston, live fowls in fair supply and 


steady at 9%.@10c p Ib, spring chickens in 
good demand at 10@12c, northern and 
eastern fresh-killed fowls 10@12%c p lb, 


chickens 15@25c, spring ducks 13@13%c, 
pigeons 75c@$1.25 p dz, western iced tur- 
keys 7%@9c p lb, fowls 9%@10%e,_ spring 


12@14c. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, tomatoes firm at $1@2.50 
p bx, turnips 1, string beans 50c@1 p bu, 
squash 75c@1.25 p bbl, peppers 40@60c p cra, 
Orange Co yellow onions 1.75@2 p bag, Jer- 
sey and L I red 1.50@2.25, lettuce 1.50@3 p 
ease, lima beans 1.50@4 Pp bskt, green peas 
1.50@2.25, egg plant 1@1.25, cucumber pickles 
1,25@2 p 1000, Jersey cucumbers 25@35c p bx, 
cabbage 3@4 p 100, sweet corn 50c@1.25, car- 
rots 1 p 100 behs, beets 1, celery 10@40c p dz 


roots, . 
Wool. 


The wool market has not been active, but 
a fair movement reported. A good propor- 
tion of producers are said to have disposed 
of their clips and at prices which are often- 
times considered by some dealers higher 
than the seaboard markets warrant. Ac- 
cording to letters and trade reports. ““Never 
before was wool gathered up so quickly as 
this season.’’, Foreign advices rather quiet, 
London sales having closed until the mid- 
dle of Sept. Fine wools and coarse wools 
have ruled most active, medium grades 
having little demand. Buyers still act con- 
servatively; a number of mills, however, 
are said to be already well stocked. Situ- 
ation on the whole considered hopeful. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIBS, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK--At Albany, potatoes $3.50 
= 25 p bbl, cabbage 3@5 p 100, beans 2.30 

@2.50 p bu, apples 1@2 p bbl,, blackberries 
T@8e p qt, ‘muskmelons 2.50@6 p 100, water- 
melons 15@20, peaches 1.50@2.25 p 12-qt cra, 
Eggs 17@18c p dz, live fowls 10@11c p Ib, 
chickens 14@15%c, turkeys 11@12c, ducks 
9@10c, geese 8@9c, broilers 22@2ic da w. 


LABOR 1-2 SAVED. 

Also best Horse-power, Thresher, Clover- 
huller, Dog-power, Rye Thresher and 
Fanning-mill, Feed-mill, Saw- 
machine (circular and drag), Land- roler, 
Steam engine, Ensilage and fodder-cutter, 
Shredder, Root-cutter and Corn-sheller. 
CEO. D. HARD CFR, Manufacturer, 

Cobleskill, % 

tw Please tell what 4. wish to pur 

chase. 


chickens 














Can be applied by any 


SWAN'S one on steep or flat 
STANDARD LOW PRICE! 
ROOFING DURABLE! 
FIREPROOF! 


if you are going to 
build, or have leaky 
shingle or tin roofs, 
SEND FOR SAMPLE 
AND CIRCULAR. 
THE A. F. SWAN C@O., 116 Nassan 8t., New York 


2% SPW 











THE LATEST 


Corn 62@63c p bu, oats 44@45c, bran 17.50@ 
18 p ton, middlings 17@19, hay 13@18. Milch 
cows 25@35 each, veal calves 6@7 p 100, 


hogs 6@6.30. 
At Syracuse, apples $1 p bu, plums 1@ 


1.50, currants 8c p qt, blackberries 8@9c, 
pears 1.25@1.50 p bu. Eggs l16c p dz, live 


fowls 9@10¢e p Ib, chickens 14@16c d w, 
ducks 20c. Potatoes 1@1.25 p bu, onions 1.20, 


beans 2@2.10. tomatoes 2.25@2.50, sweet 
corn 15@20ec p dz. White wheat new 70c 
p bu, state corn 65c, No 2 white oats old 45c, 


do new 40c, bran 18 p ton, middlings 19, 
8@14, rye straw 10@11. 

The outlook for potatoes is not much 
changed. Vines are making slow growth 
but no blight is yet visible. Onions are 
searce; price quoted is for moderate quali- 
ty. Shippers are offering $1 for all they 
ean find. Good apples are in great demand. 
The few plums offered have sold _ well. 
Green corn was never so scarce in mid 
Aug. Good sorts retail readily at 20c p dz. 
Hay, though large in yield and fine pros- 
pect for fall feed, is selling well. Much will 
be shipped from this county. 

At Watertown, string beans 70@75c p bu, 
potatoes $1@1.10, onions 90c@4, apples 75c 
@1, sweet corn 10c p dz, cucumbers 1@2 p 
100, watermelons 25@40c each, blackberries 
8@9c p qt, huckleberries 11@12c, canta- 
loupes 2.50 p cra, Ga peaches 2.75@3 p car- 
rier. Live steers 414%4@5c p Ib, veal calves 5 
@5l4c, fowls 7@8c, spring chickens 10c, tur- 
keys 8c, spring lambs 5c. Old hay 12@13 
p ton, do new 9@10, rye straw 12, corn meal 
24@25, bran 20. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
plums $1.25@1.50 p bu, apples 1@1.15, black- 
berries 2@2.75 p ert, huckleberries 10@11c p 
qt, tomatoes 1.50@2.50 p bu, green peas 1.75 
@2, beans 1.25@1.50, lettuce 50@60c, cucum- 
bers 60@65c, sweet corn 20@25c p dz, beets 
25@30c p dz bchs, turnips 30@35c, carrots 
35@40c, cabbage 75@85c p bu, potatoes 3.5 
@4.75 p bbl, onions 2@2.25. Eggs 13%@lic 
p dz, live fowls 9$1%@10%c p Ib, spring 
chickens 12@14c, turkeys 6@7c, ducks 8@ 
9c, do spring 10@12c. No 2 yellow corn 62 
@638c p bu, Na 2 white 


hay 


oats 43@44c, mid- 
dlings 19@20.50 p ton, bran 17.75@18, timo- 
thy hay 14.50@16.50. 

At Philadelphia, No 2 Pa red wheat 74% 
@75c p bu, do Del red 74% @75c, corn 59% 
@60c, No white clipped oats 45c, bran 
$17.50@18, hay 13.50@17. Eggs 12@lic p dz, 
live fowls 10c, spring chickens 18@15c, ducks 
10@1lic, fowls 9@10c d w, broilers 10@l17c. 
Apples 2@4 p bbl, huckleberries 6@12c p 
qt, pears 60@75c p bskt, watermelons 100@ 
225 p car, cantaloupes 25@50c p _ bskt, 


peaches 75c@1.25 p bskt. Prime Jersey po- 
tatoes 60@70e p bskt, mediums 25@35c, N 


C sweets 2@3.50 p bu, do Va. 2.50@4.50. 

OHIO—At Columbus, potatoes active 
and higher at 90c@$1 p buy onions 75@80c, 
cabbage 18@20 p ton, beans 2.25@2.50 p bu, 
apples 2@2.50 p bbl, blackberries 7@8c p qt. 
Watermelons 18@20 p 100, peaches 2 p bu. 
Eggs llc p dz, live chickens 8c p lb, turkeys 
7c, ducks 8c, broilers 12c d w. Live steers 
4.75@5.25 p 100 Ibs, veal calves 5@5.50, hogs 
5@5.90, sheep 4@5.50. Corn 60c p bu, new 
oats 32@338c, bran 15 p ton, shorts 14, mid- 
dlings 16, screenings 13, new hay 7@9, 
old 10@12. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eges 14@ 
144%4c p dz, live spring chickens 14@lic p 
lb, fowls llc, ducks 8@8%c, do spring 10c. 
Apples $1.50@2.50 p bbl, huckleberries 7@8c 


p qt, blackberries 5@7c, peaches 1@1.50 p 
earrier, cantaloupes 75c@1 p bskt, do large 
4@6 p 100, watermelons 10@22 p 100. Pota- 


toes 3.25@3.50 p bbl, do sweets 3@4.50, cab- 
bage 4@5 p 100 heads, cucumbers 25@35c p 
bskt, onions 50@55c p bu, tomatoes 30@50c 
p bskt, sweet corn 5@10c p dz. Corn 60c 
p bu, new oats 4@40\éc, do old 411%@42c, 
rye 56c, timothy hay 14@17 p ton, rye straw 
2@13, bran 16@18, middlings 16@19. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 


Receipts of butter at N Y during July 
held up well in spite of the drouth in some 
sections. According to the N Y Produce 
Review, receipts for July, °01, were 253,775 
pkes, against 278,803 in June, a falling off 
of about 25,000 pkes; im *00, 249,405 pkes; ’99, 
238,959: °98, 217,687; °97, 261,425, the biggest 
year since ’89; °96, 252,043; °95, 237,717; °94, 
180,021, the smallest since °89; °93, 241,805; °92, 
223,690; ‘94, 244,627; “90, 250,738; °*89, 321,525, 
record. Exports to 
"01, 11,663 pkgs: for ’00, 
"98, only 2.587; °97, 36,042; 
94, 1148: °93, 14,371; °92, 


the heaviest year on 
Europe for July, 
19,207; °99, 20,807; 
96, 30,871; °95, 


18,409; 





4067. 
July, 
highest since ’93; 


Range of prices for fancy cmy for 
"01, 191464@20%e p lb, av price 19%c, the 
700, 1914c; ’99, 18%c; °98, 


17 1-5c; °97, 15c; ’96, 15c; °95, 17%4c; °94, 1814¢; 
"93, 20%c;: °92, 21%c, the highest on record 
when prices ranged from 201% to 238c 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 
New eo Boston Chicago 
ee 20 @20% 21 @21%e 191%4@20 ¢ 
1900 .......19144@20 ¥ 20144@21 c¢ 18%@19 e¢ 
1899 .......19 @19%e 19144 20 ¢ 17%4@18 Cc 
Arrivals of extra creamery and fancy 


dairy butter continue moderate and feeling 
generally firm in both N Y and Boston, 
perhaps a trifle more strength being shown 
in the latter market. In notable instances 
the recent advance has checked the con- 
sumptive demand somewhat, and feeling 
slightly unsettled, but prices hold steady 
and unchanged on top grades. Shipments 
grading slightly under extra in more plen- 
tiful supply and offered freely. 


New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
20%@21%c p lb, prints 22@238c, dairy 19@ 
2014c.—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 19@21c, prints 
20@22c, dairy 18@19e. —At Watertown, cmy 
tubs 22@2: 3c, prints 23c, dairy 18@20c. 

At New York, feeling trifle easier. Cmy 
extra 20%c p lb, firsts 19@20c, seconds 17% 
@1814c, fancy state dairy 18%@19c, firsts 
17@18c, western imt cmy 14@17%%éc. 


Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, Elgin prints 


23@23%4c p Ib, tubs 22144@23c, Ohio and Pa 
emy 20%@21c, dairy 16@l1lic, rolls 14@15¢c.— 
At Philadelphia, extra Elgin and other sep- 
arator cmy 21%c, firsts 19@21c, ladle 13@16c. 

Ohio—At Columbus market ruled active. 
Cmy tubs 20c p Ib, prints 2l1c, dairy 13@ 
15c. i 


Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separator 


emy 21144@22c p Ib, firsts 20@21c, extra gath- 
eréd cmy 20@2Iic, firsts 18@19c, ladle 14@ 
17c, dairy 19@21c. 

At Boston, arrivals continue moderate 
and feeling about steady. Vt and N H 
cemy extra 21@21%c p lb, N Y 21@21%c 
western 20%@21c, firsts 19@20c, Vt dairy 
extra 19c, N Y 18%c, firsts 16@17c, western 
imt cmy 13%@15i%c, ladle 10@141éc. 

The Cheese Market. 

The cheese trade is generally reported 
in good condition. teceipts have been 
moderate and well taken, and weather fa- 


vorable for handling. Prices rule about Ye 
p lb higher for top grades. At New York, 
market not especially active. Exporters 
have bought rather sparingly. General sit- 
uation steady to firm. 

New York State—At Albany, 
@10c p Ib, flats 814%4@91%4c.—At Syracuse, 
cream 10@10%%c. 

At New York, trade rather quiet. Fancy 
small state 9144@9%c p lb, do large 94%@9'4c, 
good to choice 914c, light skims 8@8%c, full 
2@214c. 

At Ogdensburg, Saturday 1400 boxes of- 
ferred at 9c p lb, no sales reported. Ruling 
prices on street 9%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, choice Ohio 
10@10%c p Ib, N Y new 104%@1044¢c, limburg- 
er 11%@12c.—At Philadelphia, choice N Y 
9%@10c, part skims 6@8c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, N Y cheddars steady 
at 138c p Ib, state Aats 9c, limburger 1l4c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice N Y 10% 
@l1c p lb. 

At Boston, continues steady. N Y twins 
extra 944@9%c p lb, do Vt 9%e, do western 
914¢c, firsts 8%@9c, Ohio flats 8%@9c. 


cheddars 9 
full 


——— 


Apple Handlers Discuss the Situation. 





The meeting of the National apple ship- 
pers’ assn, held in Toronto last week, was 
one of the most important and interesting 
conventions ever held by this organization. 


Over 100 members, representing the U § 
and Can, were present. There were also 
present many large exporters amd dealers 
from abroad. The papers and discussions 


were full of interest on topics of timely 
importance. This is the first time the an- 
nua! convention has been held in Can, and 
the Jocal organization spared no expense in 
making preparations for one of the most 
valuable meetings ever held. The address 
of F. G. Richardson of Leavenworth, Kan, 
brought out the fact that Can and the U § 
had achieved the reputation of producing 
and marketing the finest amples in the 
world. Im comparison with the wheat crop, 
it was shown that apples stand on a par 
money value with that important ce- 
real. He urged the importance of the dis- 
tribution of more horticultural literature 
among fruit grow crs, and suggested that an 
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agitation be started to induce railroads to 
give apple growers equal rates with other 
classes of fruit. 

Hon Henry M. Dunlap, one of the mast 
prominent fruit growers of Ill, read a pa- 
per on commercial orcharding. He men- 
tioned the fact that while fruit growing 
was becoming a specialty more and more 
each year, it -“as taking into its ranks the 
most progressive and intelligent citizens. 
He called attention to the value of spray- 
ing and the importance of careful selection 
of varieties. The proper methods of grow- 
ing and shipping in the Dominion of Can 
was discussed by Dr James Mills, pres Ont 
agri college. He showed that the apples 
exported from the Dominion in ’01 included 
4,181,038 lbs of dried fruit, valued at $210,- 
892, and 956.674 bbls green fruit, valued at 
$2,578,853. He admitted that many orchards 
in the province were badly managed and 
neglected. F. D. Cummings of Portland, 
Me, in his paper on methods, stated that 
apples in the market at Liverpool could be 
inspected as often as desired and were 
then graded and catalogued according to 
their condition and quality. The sec of 
Kan hort assn, W. H. Barnes, delivered an 
address on apple growing in that state. 
He spoke practically of the operations of 
Judge Wellhouse, who has 1537 acres of 
orchard, having shipped over 400,000 bbls to 
the present time.. Five varieties are grown, 
but the most successful of these was Ben 
Davis. 

The address of George T. Powell, pres of 
the schoo] of practical horticulture at Briar- 
cliff Manor, N, Y. on the possibilities of ap- 
ple culture in the U §S, was very cheerfully 
received. He pointed out the fact that 
while the apple could be grown over a wide 
area, it did not follow that it could be 
grown everywhere with equal success. He 
called attention to the adaptation of va- 
rieties to locality, stating that the finest 
flavored apples were found in the frutt belt 
extending from N §S through N E, reaching 
Mich, N Y, northern O and part of Il. 
Speaking of the transportation question, 
he compiimented the keen foresight and 
enterprise of the Dominion govt in devel- 
oping proper shipping facilities on ocean 
steamers. He called attention to the fact 
that apples were laid down in England 
from Tasmania, 14,000 milés distant, in bet- 
ter condition than fruit direct from the U §S, 


The Hop Movement and Market. 
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Hop Notes. 

Dealers estimate the hop crop of the pres- 
ent year for the Pacific coast states as fol- 
lows: Cal 46,000 bales, Ore 80,000, Wash 35,- 
000; total of 161,000 bales. 

At New York, the market continues to 
show (little activity. Prices, however, have 
not changed materially. Nothing especial- 
ly new has developed in the crop situation. 

LATEST NZW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS, 


(in cents, with comparisons.) 


1901 1900 1899 
N Y state ch’ce.17 @18 138 @14 15@16 
prime . .....154@16 11%@12% 13@14 
medium .......13 @14% 8 @10 10@12 
Pacific coast ch..17 @I18 13 @14 15@17 
medium ....... 13 @144% 8 @10 10@12 
eer me 2 @6 2@ 6 
German .........35 @40 35 @40 47@55 











on 0 Days’ Trial. Lightest, 
easiest running HAND Separator. 
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Free book tells all about it. 
National Dairy Machine Co., Newark, W. J. 
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Book Notices. 


Fruit HARVESTING, STORING, MARKETING— 
A practical guide to the picking, sorting, 
packing, storing, shipping and marketing 
of fruit. By F. A. Waugh, cloth, 200pp, 
amply {llustrated. Orange Judd com- 
pany, New York. Price, postpaid $1. 

The fruit grower has two separate prob- 
lems to solve: First, to grow the fruit, 
and second to sell it. Every man who has 
tried it has found that the second of these 
problems is fully as difficult as the first. 
How to get money out of fruit is a question 
fully as urgent as how to get the fruit. 
There have been dozens and dozens of 
fruit books written, but everyone knows 
they are all on the subject of how to grow 
fruit. At most there is a paragraph or a 
half chapter on fruit marketing. The great 
question of selling fruit has remained prac- 
tically untouched, and this is the field now 
occupied for the first time by Prof Waugh’s 
book on fruit harvesting, storing and mar- 





keting. It is a subject on which fruit 
growers will be delighted to have some 
information. 


The subjects covered by this book are 
the fruit market, fruit picking, sorting and 
packing, the fruit package, and fruit stor- 
age, with a large appendix giving useful 
statistics of the fruit trade, fruit package 
I--vs, information concerning commission 
dears and dealing, etc, etc. The impor- 
tant subjects of the fruit package and 
fruit storage are especially well treated. 

The author is well Known as more than 
a local horticulturist. His experience, like 
his reputation, is national. From the south- 
ern states to Canada and from the far west 
to the uttermost New England, he knows 
the fruit growers’ conditions by actual per- 
sonal acquaintance. If anyone should be 
inclined to feel that a practical fruit grow- 
er rather than a professor of horticulture 
should have written this book on fruit 
marketing, he will soon see that the au- 
thor’s view is, broader, more comprehen- 
sive, better able. to see all sides of the 
subject, more judicious in picking out the 
salient and important elements than the 
view of any single fruit grower could pos- 
sibly be. 

The subject has been treated strictly from 
the standpoint of the fruit producer. The 
commission business, for instance, is thor- 
oughly and fairly discussed, and the com- 
mission men can hardly help but be pleased 
with the advice given, yet it is all plainly 
directed to the benefit of the fruit grower. 
Evaporating and canning are handled in 
the same way—not by telling how to run a 
canning factory or a commercial evapora- 
tor—-but by explaining those points which 
are of interest to the man who grows the 
fruit. The whole subject is tersely, plain- 
ly put and adequetely illustrated. It is 
a book which everyone can read and enjoy, 
and which no fruit grower, large or small, 
can do without. 





THE GARDEN Book. By T. Greiner. A 
book for practical farmers, written by a 
practical man. Published by The Farmer 
Co, Phila, Pa, 190 pages, 129 illustrations; 
price 50c postpaid. Sold by Orange Judd 
Co. 





PASTEURIZATION AND MILK PRESERVATION. 
By J. H. Monrad, revised edition, 138 
pages, published by the author. For sale 
by Orange Judd Company. Price 50c. 
This excellent work is designed particu- 

larly for those who sell whole milk and 

cream. It is fully illustrated with cuts 
of different kinds of apparatus used in 
handling milk, and contains a chapter on 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





Low Rates to Buffalo Pan-American—- 


The Nickel Plate road are selling tickets at 
exceptionally low rates to Buffalo and re- 
turn, good for 10, 15 and 30 days. For par- 
ticulars and Pan-American folder of build- 
ings and grounds, write John Y. Calahan, 
general agent, 111 Adams street, Chicago. 
*Phone, Central 2067. City ticket office, 111 
Adams street. 








TOPICS OF TO-DAY 


the city milk supply. The different meth- 
ods of preserving milk are discussed and 
detailed directions given for the handling 
of milk. 


Our Story of the News. 
Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Because of the fact that members of the 
Amalgamated assn in three of the big steel 
plants have refused to obey Pres Shaffer’s 
general orders to. strike the steel trust 
magnates claim a victory in the progress 
of the strike thus far. The mills whose 
men voted not to go out were at So Chica- 
go, Joliet and Bay View, Milwaukee. The 
Amalgamated assn has begun an appeal 
to all the labor organizations in the coun- 
try for contributions to aid them in the 
strike. The officers hope to raise $1,000,000 
in this way. 














Francisco Crispi, ex-premier of Italy and 
ene of the first Italian statesmen of his 
generation, is dead. 





Because of the threatened hostilities in 
Columbia the navy dept has ordered the 
battleship Wisconsin, now at Puget sound, 
to San Francisco, to be in readiness to 
proceed to Panama if necessary. This 
action was taken when the state dept re- 
ceived the letter of Pres Simmons of the 
Panama railroad company suggesting that 
a warship be sent to the Pacific side of the 
isthmus. The gunboat Machias has been 
ordered to Colon on the Atlantic side. 





Sixto Lopez, the unofficial representative 
of the Filipinos in the U S, says he will at- 
tempt to show the govt by petitions and 
memorials that the Filipinos do not wish 
for Am rule, but favor independence. ‘It 
is not immediate independence that we 








“but we want it, as Cuba 
When a stable govt has been es- 
tablished we have no thought of interfer- 
ing in any way with the other interests 
which the U § has in the islands, but we 
want to govern ourselves.” 


ask,”’ he says, 
gets it. 





Lord Kitchener has issued a proclama- 
tion in So Africa telling the Boers that all 
of them found in rebellion after Sept 15 will 
be banished from the country. 





Prof William H. Brewer, the venerable 
head of the dept of agri at Yale univ, says 
that not only will the trotting record be 
lowered to 2 min for the mile but that a 
large number of horses will be bred who 
will be able to cover the distance in that 
time. 





Rear Admiral Evans has been formally 
censured by the navy dept, because of re- 
flections in his recently published book A 
Sailor’s Log upon the character of ex-Sen 
Chandler of N H, formerly sec of the navy. 
The censure was made in response to a 
complaint from Sen Chandler. 





Sir Thomas Lipton’s cup challenger Sham- 
rock II has arrived at N Y in tow of his 
steam yacht Erin. 





An old-fashioned mining stampede has 
been started to the Big Snow mountains, 
Mont, by the discovery of rich gold-bearing 
copper and sand-carrying free gold. It has 
practically depopulated several towns along 
the Mont railroad and is constantly draw- 
ing more people to the scene of the new 
discovery. 

Your paper is one of the most practical 
farm journals I have ever read. The tillers 
of the soil need an educator badly and this, 
I believe, they have in American Agricul 
turist.—[W. C. Tucker, Queen Anne Co, 
Md. 
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IAINT SAVES MONEY. 


It pro- 


tects your property and improves its 


Buildings kept well 


painted last longer ; without protection from 
weather and sun they will soon decay. 

In painting, labor is two thirds of the 
It is a waste of money to put any- 
thing but the best paint on your buildings. 

The best paint is Pure White Lead (see 
list of brands which are genuine) and Pure 
This will protect your build- 
ings longer and better than any other 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM. 
PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


Pamphlet sent free 
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National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
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Man. 
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A LE Fine fruit and | poultry farm (60 
acres) 1000 Leghorn birds. 
er doz. tablished ship- 
re, Conn. 


sell all the year for 40 to 50c 
ping trade. 


BOX 63, Ches 











NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


SYRACUSE, September 9-14, 1901. 
$65 000 IN. PREMIUMS AND 
; 


PURSES. 


Ped be the largest Live Stock Exhibit ever held in 
e 

Entries in the Cattle, Sheep and Swine Departments 
are being received from all parts .of the United States 
and Canada. 

The Short Horn Breeders’ Association of America 
will duplicate the premiums offered in the Short Horn 
clase, making that class worth $1085. 

The Cattle, hay and Swine Exhibit at the Pan-Amer- 
ican will be shown at the State Fair. 

An Auction Sale of Cattle will be held my the 
auspices of the Commission on Friday, September 13. 

Entries in the Live Stock Department close August 10. 

— Fastest Horses in America will compete in the 


THE GREAT HORSE SHOW 
we = — iy ~~ 4 ks. hbreds, Trotters, Hackne 


ever been seen on 

Fair Grounds. 

Everything in first-class condition. 

General Admission 25 Cents 
Send for premium list. 


S. C. SHAVER, Secretary, Albany, N. Y. 












The Failure. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 





A Failure who had ne’er achieved 
Self-victory, at last lay dead. 

“Poor Failure!’’ Thus his neighbors grieved; 
“‘Poor, miserable wretch!” they said. 

His weakness was the worst of crimes; 

He failed at least a thousand times. 


Meanwhile the Failure gave to God 

His vain attempts. Remorsefully 
And prostrate on the skyey sod, 

“I failed a thousand times,”’ said he. 
*“Welcome!”’ rang out the heavenly chimes. 
He strove—he strove a thousand times! 





Katharine’s Answer. 
By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


[Concluded from Last Week.] 

Scarcely over the brow of the hill the 
brakes lost their grip entirely, and released 
and buoyant, the car bounded away down 
the dizzy slope. It was one of the open cars 
that had been tempted out again by the hot 
Indian summer days just over. Its terrific 
speed sent the sharp air cutting through it 
from side to side, like keen knives. 

Leonard Dearborn was dimly conscious 
of many things during those frightful mo- 
ments—of the child’s shrill anguish; of his 
holding her into her seat with rough pro- 
tectiveness; of white, scared faces shoot- 
ing by them, on either side; of an agony of 
pain in his ears, under the knives of the 
wind. Then it was over. The car kept 
the rails till the very end, then sheered off 
at an abrupt angle and crashed into a tree. 
There was warning enough to make Leon- 
ard’s grip on the seat’s back tighten des- 
perately. He and the wisp of a child were 
safe, though bruised and shaken. They 
walked away down the sunny street with 
a strange, uncanny sense of having been 
killed and brought to life again. 

A queer stillness surrounded Leonaré 
Dearborn. He walked in a world of utter 
silences, and he could not understand. The 
truth came to his nerved, excited conscious- 
ness very slowly. Men passed him, gestic- 
ulating and talking; children’ brushed 
against him, and he knew by their little 
laughing faces that they were shouting; 
a newsboy barred his way, calling his 
wares. Still the utter silences. No sound 
of all the world’s sounds reached Leonard 
Dearborn. He was alone in a horror of si- 
lence. 

The pain in his ears asserted itself in ter- 
ribly acute throbs and twinges. It was the 
pain that revealed the startling’ truth to 
him at last. 

“T am deaf!” he cried aloud, then a shud- 
der ran through his great frame and beads 
of perspiration sprang out on his forehead. 
He had not heard his own voice. 

Half an hour later Leonard stood before 
a shop window, waiting patiently. His 
troubled eyes saw nothing of the gay dis- 
play he looked at. He was waiting for the 
sounds to come back. 

An hour later he was still there, but he 
had grown impatient. His strained ears 
ached with the terrible tension upon them. 
Once when the jar of a heavy hose-cart 
shook him, he turned and sprang toward the 
curbing in the intensity of his desire to hear 
the clatter and clang of the passing engines. 
They vibrated through his every nerve, but 
their noise was silence in his ears. 

Two—three hours later he found himself 
pacing the crowded streets, like one de- 
mented. Again and again he passed the 
office of a great aurist, but he could not 
bring himself to go in. Not yet—the 
sounds would come back. Great heavens, 
who ever heard of such a thing! Leonard 
Dearborn groaned with sudden fresh an- 


guish. He had heard of such a thing him- 
self. The remembrance of it struck him 


like a blow. Where was it, when was it? 
Somewhere, sometime, he had read of a 
man stricken like this. There had been 
long, scientific names used and learned 
physicians had argued over the case and 
made much of it. How clearly Leonard 
remembered! The very wording of the item 
came back to him now. Good God, the man 
had never heard again! The sounds had 
never come back. ; 

The interval between the terrible coast 
down the steep hill and the hour when 
worn with waiting, he had fled to Millicent, 
remained always afterward a _ chaos of 
misery to Leonard Dearborn. At three 
_o’clock he went to Milly. She came to the 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


one in her 
her moving lips 
familiarity. He 
used to soundless 


with the small 


herself, 
Leonard stared at 


door 
arms. 
with a pitiful sense of 
seemed to have been 
words so long! 

“Leonard! I am delighted—dear boy, 
what is it? what has happened to you? 
You are white as a ghost!” 

That was what Milly said, and Leonard 
could not hear. He held up his hand in 
sudden entreaty. His voice sounded metal- 
lic and weird to Milly, when he spoke. 

“Don’t say any more, for God’s sake!” 
he cried sharply. “I cannot hear you. I 
tell you I am deaf—deaf! I have not heard 
a sound for hours—hours—hours! Your lips 
move, that is all. I couldn’t hear the fire 
engines when they were so close that the 
wind of them blew in my face. A spark 
from them stung my hand—but I could not 
hear. Wait! I will explain—don’t speak. 
I had to come to you cr go mad. There 
was a man like me once and he never 
heard again. That is why I cannot go to 
the doctor’s—not yet. God in Heaven, a 
man needs all his courage for a bit of work 
like that! You can’t be struck down in an 
instant and go on whistling.” 

So he ran on wildly, and Milly stood and 
listened with the smal] one heavy on her 
arm. By and by she stemmed the current 
of his frenzied talk in the only way she 
could think of. With her slender hand she 
pulled him into the hall and laid the small 
one in his arms. The patter of the little 
warm hands on his face soothed him, and 
when Milly came back he was quiet. She 
had a pad and pencil in her hand and began 
to write rapidly. He sat and watched her 
and stroked the baby’s hair. When she laid 
the little note on his knee he could read it 
calmly. 

“Dear boy!—dear boy!” it said, ‘don’t 
give up! You are too tired to be patient,— 
that is all. As if you could tell in a little 
while like this! You foolish boy—I will not 
have you give up. Do you hear’’—the three 
words were heavily over-lined, but he read 
them through the blur. “I will not let you, 
dear boy! Do you know what you are to 
do? You are to come upstairs with me 
and be put to bed, to rest and grow sensi- 


ble. It will be time enough after that to 
give up. You will not need to then; you 
will laugh at yourself! You will hear the 


small one crow and that is what will wake 
you up!” 

Milly was laughing and patting his hand. 
The tears were trailing over her cheeks. 
But he would not stay. He put the baby 
back in her arms and -got to his feet 
heavily. 

“T’ll go home and rest—that’s sense,” he 
said. “I am tired. When I am rested, 
things will look different. Why shouldn’t 
they? Good-by, Milly. You’re a good lit- 
tle sister—you’re the right kind. I'll come 
to you next time,—when I’m struck blind.’ 

An hour or two later Milly herself went 
down the sunny street. She went straight 
to the office of the great aurist, sure that 
Leonard had been there. And the doctor’s 
face made it certain. He was acquainted 
with Milly and swung about in his swivel 
chair with sympathy in his grave face. 

“Tell me!” Milly cried, without preface. 

“I told him the truth,” the doctor said. 
“It is an extremely rare case. I never 
knew of but two others. Possibly there 
was organic weakness here to help out the 
wind’s work. The nerve paralysis is com- 
plete.” 

“And—you gave him no hope?” she quiv- 
ered. 

“T told him the truth,” repeated the grave 
voice, gently, and Milly crept away as if 
she herself were the wounded one. 

All night long the little black factotum 
crouched outside Leonard Dearborn’s door, 
listening, between snatches of comfortless 
sleep, to the steady tread of feet, back and 
forth, back and forth, eternally. His weird 
little face grew terror-stricken. 

“Dar he goes a-trompin’ an’ a-trompin’,— 
oh, lordy, ’pears like he’d tromp hisself to 
de’f!” he groaned softly. Over there across 
the room, hidden in the dark, was the un- 
tasted supper. Mas’r had always eaten his 
suppers before. What could it mean? 

“Oh, lordy, an’ he didn’t ’pear to see 
nothin’ outer his eyes—me, ner de supper, 
ner nothin’! An’ when I axed him was he 
sick he didn’t hear! He didn’t hear noth- 
in’! 

Jake loved mas’r. It was real misery he 
was suffering. Morning straggled in at the 
windows and found him at his post still. 
In the littered room was the muffied sound 
of pacing feet. It kept on until nearly 
noon. 

Jake tidied the reom and brought in the 
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smoking, savory breakfast from the hotel. 
Then he stole across and set the door ajar 
to let the smell in to mas’r. That might 





bring him. But it was nearer noon than 
breakfast time when Leonard Dearborn 
came out. He was freshly shaved and 


toileted and there was hard-won victory 
in his pale face. He walked wearily, but 
his shoulders were squared and aggressive. 
He had fought—paced—it out. He smiled at 
Jake and sat down to his ruined meal. 

Early in the afternoon he went to Kath- 
arine. She was at home and came down 
to him after a little. The wait in the cool 
quiet of the drawing room steadied and 
prepared him. So he was ready when she 
a in. He went to meet her with rapid 
strides. 

“Don’t speak, dear. Xatharine, I beg 
you not to speak!” he said. “Just smile 
as you are doing now and let me look at 


you. Then I will explain. That is not 
much to ask, dear? I could not bear to 
see your lips move and not hear. Not 
yours, Katharine!” 


And so they stood a little, she wondering 
and sweet, he holding his pain in leash 
with a great grip. After that he told her. 
It did not take long—he had sifted out all 
the needless words, in his night vigil. 

He made no bid for her pity, enly told 
it to her as it was. But he would not let 
her speak. He held her slender little hands 
in his big brown grasp and looked at her 
with his soul. He was taking her picture 
for the time to come;—touching in all the 
dear details of the pure, perfect oval of her 
face; the penciling of blue veins on her 
temples; the trick of her yellow hair over 


her ears; her mouth, her eyes, her little 
round chin. Dear God, as if he could 
forget! 


Her fingers stirred in his. She made a 
little motion that he interpreted with in- 
stant readiness. : 

“No, no, not that, dear!”’ he cried, ‘Not 
paper and pencil, Katharine! When I am 
gone—sometime,—but I could not bear it 
now, standing here close to you. Don’t 
write—don’t speak. Let me look a minute 
more and then I am going. Dear, I have 
not troubled you? What would there be to 
write that we do not know already? Just 
that. Do you think I do not know?” 

He did not know. The picture of Kath- 
arine was changing, as he looked. The half- 
lights burst into a wondrous glow that 
overspread her face and made it divine 
with the sacred marvel of a’ woman’s soul. 

Katharine took the one step that was 
between them and lifted her shining face 
to his and kissed him. All he weuld not 
let her say—all her answer—was in the 
kiss. Katharine had spoken. 


— 


Quaint French Farms—A very dear 
friend of mine went to the Paris exposi- 
tion, England and Scotland, last summer, 
and brought me a great many pressed flow- 
ers, postal cards, etc. The postal cards 
used in France, England and on board ship 
are made of a very good quality stiff white 
paper, with views on the side which is to 
be written on. One is real pretty: “Pare 
de Versailles—Les Bains d’Apollon.” An- 
other is “Le Viaduc du Chemin de Fer.” 
Can anyone translate the latter? IT will 
give a short extract from one of her let- 
ters: “The way from Cherbourg to Paris 
was one constant delight. The soil is yel- 
low and red. The farms are divided into 
small irreguiar plots, separated by green 
hedges. I saw but two wire fences on the 
way. The land is highly cultivated and is 
laid out in strips a few rods in width and 
20 to perhaps 100 rods in length. All kinds 
of grain and vegetables grow side by side. 
They were gathering the hay, which is tied 
up and bound in bundles, much as we 
Americans bind up oats and buckwheat. 
I saw as many as four horses driven tan- 
dem before a little cart. ‘The freight cars 
remind one of a boy’s 10-cent tin railroad,’ 
one of our party aptly remarked. The en- 
gine whistle sounds like a toy whistle.” 
Two good class mottoes are, “In Limine,” 
and ‘‘Perseverantia Omnia Vincit.’”’ If the 
new monster does not swallow this, I will 
tell some more about France the next time 
I write.—[Tula. 


-~-_—— 


“Pivers, do you notice that the health 
authorities advise the people to eat meat 
sparingly during this hot weather?”’ 

“Eat it sparingly? I avoid it altogether. 
This is nothing but a ham sandwich.” 
[Chicago Tribune. 
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Waking Song. 


ESPERANCE. 





Wake up, my baby, 
Mother’s own darling! 
Sunbeams are waiting to brighten your eyes. 
Sweet birds are singing 
Carols of gladness; 
Wild flowers echo last night's lullabies. 


Bless thee, my dear one, 
Fresh from thy slumbers! 
Here’s where a fairy’s kiss dimpled your arm, 
Thou art the dearest, 
To my heart nearest; 
Angels will guard thee, beloved, from harm. 


Out in the sunlight 
Gaily we'll wander. 
When thou art weary of play, thou shalt rest 
Safely and sweetly, 
Sheltered completely, 
Here in the calm of a fond mother’s breast. 


—— 


The Shoe-string Bag. 
A shopping bag which is meeting with 
great favor is the above. It is handsome, 
useful and durable and to make it is not 
so difficult as would appear. The materials 
required are 13 pairs of black or brown 
linen shoestrings, 1% yards long and not 
over 3-16 in wide, of a firm, silky texture, 


stiff cardboard 7% by 10 in, satin or silk 
8 by 12 in, and silesia for lining. 
Place the center point of one of the 


strings at one side of the card at the top, 
bring together at the other side and tie 
firmly. Do the same with another string, 


lFig2 





Fig 3 tig 4 


STEPS IN TYING SHOESTRING KNOTS. 


only tie at the opposite side of the card. 
These strings form the foundation on which 
to tie the first knots and are the draw 
strings when the bag is complete. Let 
these strings come together on the card and 
to dispose of the long ends while working 
wind around the top of card and tie. 

Now take a string and turn the end as 
in Fig 1, place as shown under the two 
draw strings, having the short end a little 
over an inch above the draw strings. Hold 
the loop and draw strings with the left 
hand and with the right put the long and 
short ends down through the loop, and 
draw Tie on in the same 


up like Fig 2. 











SHOFSTRING BAG IN PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION. 


way 12 strings on each side of the card. 
Beginning at one side, hold the first long 
string (a, in Fig 3) perfectly straight in 
the left hand, and with the right form a 
loop with the long string of the second 
knot (b), laying it over a exactly as in Fig 
3. Hold the strings in this position firmly 
with the thumb and first finger of the left 
hand; with the right take string a by the 


tip and. weave it over -and under the parts 
held in left hand. 


Study -Fig 4 very care- 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


fully for position of strings. Draw up the 
strands, having them lie as flatly as possi- 
ble and the knot in Fig 5 will be obtained. 




















SHOESTRING BAG COMPLETE. 


Proceed in like manner with the next two 
strings and so continue around the card. 
In the next row the knots will come be- 
tween those of the first row. Make about 
24 rows. Then sew the satin and lining 
together at the side and slip over the card- 
board, wrong side out; be sure to make the 
cloth a close fit, as this side will be the 
wrong side of the bag. At the bottom 
seam sew in the string ends and cut off 
the tips. Hem back satin and lining at the 
top, being very careful to take the stitches 
through the inner strands of top loops, but 
not into the draw strings. Slip out the 
card and turn bag right side out. The 
tips at the top will form a sort of fringe. 
Untie the draw strings and retie with loops 
near the ends; this completes the bag. 





The. Boy’s Room. 


RUTH LINCOLN. 





When I came out of Harry Kendall's 
room I regarded his mother with a new 
respect and admiration. I had been to see 
his unmovable_ collection of insects, in 
which we had just discovered our com- 
mon interest. The room I entered was 
large, with three windows and a balcony. 
There was no pleasanter room in the 
house. It was neatly papered, and the floor 
covered with oilcloth. An iron bed, a neat 
bureau with a covering of white oilcloth 
that would not muss, a wash stand with 
a cover of the same, and a big couch, du- 
tabiy upholstered and piled with cushions, 
were some of the furniture. In addition, 
there was a huge wooden cupboard, old- 
fashioned and spacious, and provided with 
lock and keys. The contents of that cup- 
board, as an index to a boy’s interests, 
will long linger in. my memory. There 
seemed to be a place for his every pos- 
session-in that room. Bats, balls, gloves, 
tennis racquets, golf clubs, joined fishpoles, 
etc, were all to be found, and still the 
room did not have a disorderly appearance. 
There was a shelf of much-read books, 
with a last year’s jack-o’-lantern glower- 
ing down from above them. A door opened 
into an unfinished room, where he showed 
me a bench and a complete set of carpen- 
ter’s tools. ‘“‘Do you ever spend any time 
anywhere else, Harry?’ I asked him. 
“Why, sure,” he replied, “but I have got 
*bout everything up here.” 

Downstairs I told his mother 
lucky boy I considered her son. ‘Well,’ 
she said, “he has the best room in the 
house. The guest chamber is poor in com- 
parison. When the house was built I said 
that I wanted no place in it too good for 
my boy,—but that didn’t mean that I want- 
ed his printing press on the piano or his 
fishhooks on the parlor table. So we have 
tried to give him a place where he can be 
busy and happy and have all his posses- 
sions about him. That old cupboard was 
an inspiration,” she went on, laughing. 


what a 











“You can have no idea how much it holds. 
The worst of it all was keeping all that 
rubbish reasonably clean. But when my 
brother was home on a furlough (you know 
he is an officer in the 11th infantry), he told 
Harry so much about how dust is regarded 
in the army, that now he cleans up him- 
self in a way that is too funny. Then the 
other boys,’’ she added, as a clatter came 
from the room above, “they are here so 
much of the time, and I am so glad and 
thankful to have them off the street. He 
isn’t quite 14- yet, but I think,’ and her 
eyes grew very tender, “I think it is going 
to be worth all the trouble.” 


——— 


A Unique Chess Table. 


J. MARION SHULL. 

Here is a unique idea for a chess or 
checker.table in which the squares are 
made of small photographs. Those of my 
readers who possess pocket cameras will 
find the pictures taken with these very sat- 
isfactory, but they may also be made from 
larger photographs by cutting them down. 

You will need 32 of these squares, each 
measuring 114 inches on the side. If they 
are to be cut from larger pictures, the best 
way is to cut a square opening of the de- 
sired size in a bit of light cardboard, and 
by laying this over the face of the photo- 
giaph, you can shift it until a satisfactory 
picture is found, and then marking with 
a fine-pointed pencil around the inside of 
the square, cut it out. Frequently in this 
way several satisfactory squares, each mak- 
ing a good picture in itself, may be clipped 
from a single larger photograph. 

Try to have the squares all of about the 
sume shade of darkness, and either all 
quite light or all quite dark. If the latter, 
the scenes may abound in trees and rocks; 
or if the former, let them have plenty of 
sky or be lightly printed. Of course the 
photographs should be- unmounted prints, 
and as much variety of subject as possible 
should be sought after. 

Now purchase or make a small square 
stand with a top 18 or say 20 inches across, 
and over it stretch smeothly a piece of 
velvet, or indeed any fine cloth, tacking 
fast all about the edge of the stan% If 








your picture squares are dark, chen use:.a 
light-colored velvet—pearl gray or delicate 
blue; or if light, then a correspondingly 
dark colored cloth. 

Supposing the stand to measure 20 inclies, 
then you would leave a margin of five 
inches all round, and mount the squares 
in proper order, a dark one at the lower 
left corner, and half the pictures should be 
turned so- they will appear right to the 
player on that side, and the other half like- 
wise to the other player: Use a fine gela- 
tine paste to fasten them to the cloth, be- 
ing careful not to soil the alternate squares 
of velvet which are left uncovered, and 
when all are mounted, frame the top of the 
stand as you would a picture—under glass. 
Let the glass be of good quality, not more 
than one-eighth of an inch thick, and the 
frame one of some natural wood, like or 
harmonizing with that of the stand. 

When a dark velvet has been used for 
the ground, its beauty can b- greatly en- 
hanced by decorating the dark squares and 
the margin with delicate tracery done in 
gold paint. This is not very expensive and 
is easily applied after a little practice. 

His City Niece (visiting the farm): Oh, 
uncle, here comes a lot of wheelmen ped- 
aling down the road. 

Uncle Josh: Peddlin, eh? Waal, I’m 
mighty glad them fellers has found some- 
thin’ useful to do! 

“Say, pop, I’ve got to write a composition 
on hope. What is hope, anyway?” 

‘Hope, my boy is the joyous expectation 
of being able to dodge our just deserts.”’— 
[Life. 














OUR YOUNG FOLKS 





A WONDERFUL EDUCATED HORSE 


This horse Bonner, now nine years old, has been exhibited at a number of fairs, 


and is really trained in the most remarkable manner. 


rate and distinct feats. 


He performs over 100 sepa- 


The most notable of all his performances is, he will take a 


piece of chalk in his teeth and write a variety of words without being guided by a 


human hand. His writing is better than that of many people. 
All this is a marvelous example of 
Every horse lover will be delighted at the abilities acquired by Bonner. 


rectly any ordinary sum. 


He can also add cor- 
equine intelligence. 
He has been 


trained in the most painstaking manner by ‘his owner, C. L. Edwards, ever since Bon- 


ner was two and a half years old. 








The Merry-Go-Round Club. 


MAMIE SCULLY. 





One December night, as I_sat looking 
out at the window, I caught sight of a 
light glimmering in the distance. At first 
I could not solve the meaning of this, but 
as it grew brighter I decided that it was 
some benighted traveler and thought no 
more about it. Soon afterward the watch- 
dog ran out barking savagely, and the 
sounds of footsteps and whispered conver- 
sation were heard, followed by a loud 
knock on the door. With trepidation it 
Was opened, and to our surpise a large 
company of neighbors came trooping in. 
After wraps had been put away, extra 
chairs were brought and the party gath- 
ered in a circle about the sitting room fire. 

The latest news having been discussed 
to some length, a motion was made that 
we should have some music. There were 
five musical instruments in the house, and 
as many guests were qualified to perform 
upon them, and in a few minutes we had 
an orchestra going on as smoothly as if 
there had been much practice for the oc- 

‘easion. Those who could sing lent their 
voices, adding much to the general har- 
mony. There were still some members of 
the company who could neither sing nor 
play, so they arranged some tables in the 
next room, where they said they would find 
enjoyment in ‘‘quiet card games.” 

Meanwhile the music had inspired in 
one of our visitors, a youth of eighteen, a 
desire to give an exhibition in cake walk- 
ing, an accomplishment in which he was 
an adept. So dressing up the broom, he 
went out on the piazza and performed un- 
til the cold air drove his audience back to 
the warm fire. 

The next move was the introduction of 
@ number of lively games, among which 
were “Throw the Handkerchief,” ‘Cross 
Questions and Foolish Answers,” “Ring on 
a String,” and the euphoniously named 
“Grunt on a Stick.” After we had par- 
taken of some rosy red apples the announce- 
ment was made that it had been decided 
to form a club, which was to be literary 
in character. Such authors as George 
Eliot were to be discussed each week and 
a general good time for all was promised. 
All were unanimous in their approval, and 
after much debating it was named _ the 
“Merry-Go-Round club” and such it ts to 
this day. 

Before the party broke up we desired to 
have one more piece of levity previous to 
entering upon serious business, so the game 
of “Poetry” was played. Thisisa game in 
which the leader writes a line, and then 
folds it out of view, telling at the same 
time the word with which it ends. There 
are four lines in a stanza, all of which are 
gupposed to rhyme, and each person as he 





writes must fold the paper so as to con- 
ceal the last verse from his next neighbor. 
Thus ended our first meeting. 

Paregoric for Icing—I am going to try 
and reach this jolly Table again. The mon- 
ster ate my last letter and I shouldn’t 
wonder but what that might have caused 
his death. If that is the case, I can’t say 
that I am very sorry he did get it. Moun- 
tain Princess, I never tried laudanum as a 
flavoring, but one day someone else put 
paragoric in some chocolate icing I had 
ready to put on a cake. I might add that 
we ate the cake but I did not take a second 
piece, for I don’t care for medicine. Some- 
one asked if I had read a book which fol- 
lows Helen’s Babies, called Other People’s. 
Children, or something like that. I have 
not read it and never heard of it before. I 
am a member of Circle 189. The letters have 
passed me twice. I lived on a farm for 
over 11. years and now, after living in the 
village since December, I consider a farm 
a very nice place to live, if it is not too far 
from town. If my Uncle Henry Rider’s boys 
(in Pennsylvania) read the letters at the 
Young Folks’ Table, they may recognize 
their cousin.—[Magdalene. 








250 Quarts a Day—I am a North Caro- 
linian and live not far from the grand old 
ocean. How many of the Tablers enjoy 
surf bathing? I think it one of the most 
enjoyable pastimes imaginable. Cap, the 
most strawberries I heard of one person 
picking in a day was 250 quarts. Will say 
to An Inquirer that if I loved the man I 
would certainly marry him. His being 
your cousin should not interfere in the least. 
If that is the only objection, I say marry 
him by all means. I am sure I would. Ma- 
mie of New Hampshire, you certainly have 
two nice-looking brothers. No wonder you 
think so much of them. Whichis John? If 
this escapes the monster, I will write again 
and tell the Tablers about a lawn party 
I gave some time ago, and of some of the 
numerous accidents that happened that 
evening.—[Margaret F. C. 


Happy, Though Muddy—oOne time this 


spring my uncle left my cousin and me to. 
do the chores. He was only to be gone one 
night, but instead of one, he was gone five. 
We got along all right the first day or two, 
with the exception of an old cow that 
chased us every time we went near the 
barnyard. Then it rained very hard. The 
cows were across the creek, so my cousin 
put on my uncle’s rubber boots, hat and 
coat, and got on horseback to cross the 
creek. But the horse wouldn’t budge an 
inch, so my cousin got across on some wood 
and rubbish that had drifted down the 
creek, On coming back, she thought she 
would go to thc other side of the “fence. 
The mud was so deep and sticky and the 


ery year. 
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boots were so long that she got stuck. As 
soon as she got one foot out, the other was 
in. At last she overbalanced and down she 
went, and her hat blew off into the mud. 
I was on horseback, but got off and tied 
the horse and went to the creek as fast as 
I could go, but when I got there she was 
out. She was plastered with mud from 
head to foot. How we laughed when we 
got to the house! We were going to hitch 
up and go after some hay, but we didn’t. 
However, my cousin’s young man friend 
came down and did the chores at night. 
The cows didn’t get out again that day. 
My uncle made all manner of fun of us’ 
when he came back. My cousin«ds on her 
way home now. I will close with a riddle: 
Why didn’t they play cards in the ark?— 
[A Saunders County (Neb) Girl. 
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The Third Letter—This is the third letter 


I have written to the Table, but the mon- 
ster got the first and second and is likely, 
to get the third. I live in the Golden state, 
county of Modoc. This county is in the 
northern part of the state, and was named 
after the Modoc Indians who lived here, 
and were captured at the “‘Lava Beds” in 
1873. There are mountains here covered 
with evergreen forests. R. H. Todd, we 
had a black kitten with white feet which 
we also called Whitefoot, but he got 
drowned when very small. Bitter Sweet, 
I have read both Oliver Twist and Arthugf 
Bonnicastle.—[A Modoc Boy. 





THE BANTAM COCK. 
Hail to the chief, the bantam cock, 
Ready, steady, firm as a rock! 
wanes Cochin, long Brahma, for them he’s no 
ear. 
Proud of his record, again he steps near; 
King of the harem he must be. 
Larger cocks think not, but he makes them 


see 

Theirs is the error, and right on the ground 

He knocks them out in a three-minute round. 
JOHN G. QUINIUS. 


Circle Secretaries, please send your 
names and addresses to the A A L C 
secretary, Cora M. Graves, Guss, Ia, at her 
request. 





We are raising four calves, and I named 
them Star, Beauty, Betty and Lena. Wa 
have a nice peach orchard and a nice app] 
orchard and raise lots of truck. I read i: 
the fifth reader. My parents are dead, 
I have two brothers and two sisters, wha 
all live in different places. Mr B takes 
this paper and Mrs B and her son think 
Steve Larkin’s story is just fine. I have 
not read it yet, but we have saved the 
papers and I will read it yet. Mrs B and 
I take great interest in reading the Table:s’ 
letters. Can any of the Tablers tell me 
what gives a cold, cures a cold and pays 
the doctor’s bill? As there is another 
Daisy, I will sign my name—[Daisy L, 

How many of the Tablers know what 
state gave up her first men in revolution< 
ary, civil and Spanish wars? And _ also, 
who made the first flag, which had only 
13 stars and stripes?—[B. L. H. 

We have our timber four miles «way 
from the farm. We raise wheat there ev- 
This year we have potatoes and 
wheat in the timber. I love to read the 
Tablers’ page, some of the letters are so 
interesting.—[Iowa Farmer's Son.’ 

Mamie of New Hampshire, I think you 
are very fortunate to have two. brothers 
older than yourself. I wish I had, and 
that they were as nice-looking as yours, 
John is the taller one, is he not?—[Ivy. 
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Share It. 


FLORENCE A, HAYES. 
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If you have a flower in bloom, 
Sweet and fair, 

And a window on the street— 
Set it there. 


For its blossoms, bright and gay, 

May cheer some toiler on his way,— 

May help your laboring fellowmen. 
Share it, then. 





Repairing the Church Steeple. 


AUNTIE, 





The winter of 1889 was noted for its ab- 
sence of snow, with high winds. During 
February the wind held sway, and as there 
was no snow to play with, it found other 
things to sport with. One particular night 
the mercury was below zero, and old 
Boreas was out in full force, making the 
bare trees sway and creak with every gust. 

As we sat by the fireside, there came one 
fearful gust that penetrated to our very 
hearts. When father came home from 
town, he said that the church spire had 
been lifted bodily from the belfry where 
the bell hung, and blown bottom up, the 
little end sticking through the roof of the 
church, and there it rested. The morning 
found it in the same position, with the 
weather vane on the ground, The question 


arose as to what was to be done. A meet- 
ing was called and plans talked 
over, and it was decided that 


the steeple must be rebuilt, and the old one 
removed from its present position, as the 
leak was ruining the inside of the church 
by rains. 

It was found practical to take it down 
piece by piece, working from the inside of 
the steeple outward. A finance committee 
of young people was chosen to solicit funds 
for the repairs needed, each canvassing 
a certain section. Five hundred dollars 
was needed, and this was pledged before 
the work of rebuilding began. When 
finished, the money was in hand for its 
payment. The steeple was not as high as 
the original, but of more architectural 
beauty, being built nearly a century later. 
While the men were busy about the build- 
ing of the steeple, the ladies were setting 


their wits together how to get the money 
for repairing the inside of the house. They 
realized that it was going to be a pull to 


raise two hundred dollars more, 
one had given generously. The final vote 
however, decided that this money was to 
be got by soliciting also, and young ladies 
were given the papers and sent forth. Part 
of the money was soon in hand, and the 
work begun with faith for the remaining 
amount needed. The frescoing was begun, 
and while the work was being done the 
Sunday services were held in the vestry. 
It took all summer to repair it, but when 
finished it was more beautiful than ever 
before. 

One hundred dollars 
the minister and some others thought the 
bill could wait a little, but the young 
ladies in charge thought it would be a re- 
lief to have it settled. So once more they 
went forth, first to those who had pledged 
and had not responded to their agreement, 
and then to those whem they thought could 
give a little more, afterward having the 
facts stated at public worship. 

The last dollar was paid, the bill re- 
ceipted, and the church was free from 
debt once again, while the people were in 

jubi'e-t state of mind. ‘The edifice must 
be rededicated in no ordinary manner, 
A programme was made and carried out, 
consisting of special music and a noted 
divine from Boston to preach the sermon. 
Invitat:ons were sent to everybody in town 
and to those out of town who 
worshipped in the old church, 


Maria's Baking List—Now, you kin say 
what you like about it, but I know that 
when ame woman starts out to do a thing 
and then tells about it, all of her sex is 
pretty sure to try their level best to outdo 
her. Marier is a rale sincible sort of a 
woman about most things, but *tother day 
I was a-lookin’ ’round in the buttery fer a 
bite to stay my stummick, and inside the 
cupboard door, jest above a big jar of 
doughnuts, two apple pies and a big layer 
cake was a paper with bread. cake, cookies 
and a lot more writ on it with seeh figgers 
as 2, 4, 3 doz, etc, underneath each one. 
Wal, I looked and thought a minute, al- 
most fergittin’ how hungry I wus, wonder- 
in’ what that ment. IT knew we'd hed more 
knicknacks lately than usual, but that 


as every- 


was needed, and 





TALK 


had ever. 


didn’t help me much, as there wasn’t no 
other marks only them figgers. I called to 
Marier, ‘‘What’s all these here figgers on 
the cupboard door?” “Why,” says she, 
“that’s my bakin’ list sence last Jinnerary.”’ 
“Gracious,” I thought, “it looks like a good 
deal to eat when you see it all writ down 
in a list like that,” but jes the same, I 
didn’t say anythin’, fer Marier will do her 
best I know to have that list the longest 
one that’s bin sent in yit, an’ don’t you see 
how I’m gittin’ the rale benefit of it all, 
as I’m the one that’s doin’ the eatin’ of 
‘em!—[Uncle Simeon. 





A HOUSEWIFE’S PERPLEXITIES- 


Rising at five in the morning to kindle the 
kitchen fire, 

Heating the washing water for the “‘washing 
lady’’ you hire; 

Baking potatoes, broiling the steak, and giv- 
ing a turn 


To the buckwheat cakes on the griddle; coax- 
ing that fire to burn; 

Making the coffee, and scalding your fingers, 
—isn't steam hot?— 

Finding the troublesome oatmeal has burned, 
and stuck to the pot. 

Getting the children buttoning, hooking, 
and tying 

Stockings, petticoats, waists,—dressing is try- 
ing! 

Janie has got a sore thumb, 
constantly running; 


up, 


Tom’s nose is 


Sadie is sneezing, and Ben, the oldest, wants 
to go gunning; 

Mabel is threatened with measles, Bill’s 
throat bristles with lumps,— 


It’s more than as likely as not he’s coming 
down with vhe mumps. 

Breakfast is ready! You ring for your hus- 
band, and ring. 

He’ll be late for the train, 
doesn’t wait for the king. 

It’s school time, and Mabel is making a dread- 
ful ado; 

She can’d find her mittens, and Tom’s lost the 

heel off his shoe. 

slates are mislaid, 

found high or low, 

And the house fairly rings with lamentations 
and woe! 


and that train 


The Ben’s cap can’t be 


The sponge has come up, and run o’er the 
sides of the pan, 

And, goodness, your husband returns and 
brings home to dinner a man! 

The butter’s most out, and the pudding, alas! 
has steamed dry, 

And there isn’t an ounce of meat in the house, 
and no pie! 

And your hair, as you know, is stringy, and 
tousled, and straight, 

But you can’t stop to “crimp,” for that ill- 
fated dinner’ll be late. 

CLARA AUGUSTA TRASK, 





Steve’s Would-be Imitator—I know of 
a young boy in his teens who is nearly wild 
to become a cowboy after reading Steve 
Larkin, Cowboy. He teases his father all 
the time to get him a pistol and all other 
articles a cowboy has, and says “it is no 
matter whether he goes to school and 
learns anything more or not, as Steve was 
not much educated,” and he thinks he can 
go west and be as smart and rich as Steven 
Larkin. Now in writing stories, would it 
not be well to picture the hero as a well- 


educated person before he could become 
such a noble, kind and rich man?—[M. 
E. W. 

The Indians’ Tower of Babel—Pike’s 


Peak is the Indians’ tower of Babel; for 
ages ago (so the legend tells us) the In- 
dians tried to climb to heaven by the peak, 
which was then much higher than now. 
After reaching the top, they were trying 
by some method to get higher still, when 
the Great Spirit, much displeased with 
them, sent a thunder bolt from heaven, 
which took off the whole top of the peak, 
and set it one side, and we call it Cam- 
eron’s Cone, on which was the face which 
was to warn the Indians that they were 
never again to try to reach heaven in 
any such way. That is the reason Pike's 
Peak is not so high as it once was.—[Yen- 
sie Carlton. 





Saturn—Vermont Greenhorn asks for a 
description of the planet Saturn. As I 
have for years taken much interest in as- 
tronomy, was pleased to read hjs descrip- 
tion of Jupiter, and give some account of 
Saturn. The most remarkable features of 
the planet are its rings, and it is thought 
by many astronomers that we see in these, 
in a small way, ‘how the solar system was 
formed, and that these rings have not as 
yet condensed into solid ‘bedies. Saturn is 





AROUND THE TABLE 


Its diameter 
about 30 of 
Saturn has 
on Saturn 
the view 


890,000,000 miles from the sun. 

is 73,000 miles. Length of year, 
ours. Length of day, 10 hours. 
eight satellites. If an observer 
could see through its atmosphere, 














For Well People 


An Easy Way to Keep Well. 


It is easy to keep well if we would only 
observe each day a few simple rules of 
health. 

The all important thing is to keep the 
stomach right and to do this it is not neces- 
sary to diet or to follow a set rule or bill 
of fare. Such pampering simply makes a 
capricious appetite and a feeling that cer- 
tain favorite articles of food must be 
avoided. 

Prof Wiechold gives pretty 
on this subject. He says: “I 
old and have never had a serious illness, 
and at the same time my life has been 
largely an indoor one, but T early discov- 


good advice 
am 68 years 





ered that the way 


to keep 
to keep a healthy stomach, not by eating 


healthy was 
bran crackers or dieting of any sort; on 
the contrary, I always eat what my appe- 
tite craves, but for the past eight years 
I have made it a daily practice to take one 
or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after 
each meal, and I attribute my robust health 


for a man of my age to the regular daily 
use of Stuart’s Tablets. 
“My physician first advised me to use 


them because he said they were perfectly 
harmless and were not a secret patent 
medicine, but contained only the naturai 
digestives, peptones and diastase, and after 
using them a few weeks I have never 
ceased to thank him for his advice. 

“T honestly believe the habit of taking 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after meals is 
the real health habit, because their use 
brings health to the sick and ailing and 
preserves health to the well and strong.” 

Men and women past fifty years of age 
need a safe digestive after meals to insure 
a perfect digestion, and to ward off dis- 
ease, and the safest, best known and most 
widely. used is Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

They are found in every well regulated 
household from Maine to California and in 
Great Britain and Australia are rapidly 
pushing their way into popular favor. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, full sized packages at 50 cents, and 
for a weak stomach a fifty-cent package 
will often do fifty dollars’ worth of good. 
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of the heavens must be striking. Although 
the sun there has but a tenth of the di- 
ameter that he has to us, and sheds scarce- 
ly a hundredth of the light and heat that 
we get, yet the eight moons and the won- 
derful rings would be an interesting spec- 
tacle. Saturn’s density is only three-fourths 
that of water,—about the same as the light- 
er sorts of wood. The whole planet would 
float in water. In the sense of our earth, 
this cannot be a habitable planet, and the 
best authorities think that it has not as yet 
cooled down so as to support life as we 
know it. In the remote future it may ar- 
rive at that stage. A reasonable theory 
among astronomers is that all the stars 
and planets are born, live and finally be- 
come old and die, just as man does. If we 
understand the matter correctly, our earth 
is five and a half times heavier than if it 
was wholly composed of water. Hope Ver- 
mont Greenhorn will give us something 
more of astronomy. What about nebula? 
Has he studied this interesting feature of 
astronomy ?—[Granite State Astronomer. 





THE PALACE GATES, 
Just a cottage, and within it 
Wife of mine and babies three; 
Just a welcome at the gateway,— 
Kisses waiting there for me. 


Yet with these, my heart’s best loved ones, 
Sweetest comfort I enjoy, 

Royalty knows not my treasures, 
Hearts of gold with no alloy. 


So then, welcome, hours of labor! 
Love inspires iny soul with might, 
Thrills me through with eager longing 
For the pakace gates at night! 
ESPERANCE, 


“Use Reason’—While the cooks are talk- 
ing to us, why don’t they give us some rea- 
sons for their ways? For instance, why, in 
the name of all good cooking, does F. E. G., 
in the issue of Aug 3, tell us to boil crab- 
apple jelly at least one hour after adding 
the sugar? My rule is, after it boils two 
minutes then, that it is done, and will be 
as solid as necessary. I'll tell how I made 
green grape jell to-day. I had about 2 qts 
grapes, and added 2-3 pt cold water. Let 
cook 15 or 20 minutes, then strain and boil 
briskly for 10 minutes. I added sugar, cup 
for cup. Let boil up a minute, then put in 
glasses and it is fine. To An Inquirer, I 
would say that such a union as she men- 
tions (between first cousins) will only bring 
sorrow to those most concerned. While 
it is true that the first love is always 
the best and truest, why should she not 
use reason in such a case? Tell me, which 
is the most to be esteemed—one who 
stealthily reads his sister’s love letters, or 
one who controls his will and brings ethers 
to think his way best?—[A Letter Circler. 








Married Cousins—An Inquirer, to be in 
earnest, there is no law in the Bible against 
cousins marrying, but a great deal of prej- 
udice among people. I know two sisters 
that married cousins, but not against the 
parents’ wishes, and after a number of 
years no harmful results have been mani- 
fested. If young, say 25, it would seem bet- 
ter to wait until the pathway was made 
more pleasant. ‘Always to court and never 
to wed is the happiest life that ever was 
led.’’—[Auntie. 





Five Moons—The Tabler who signed his 
name Vermont Greenhorn, in the issue for 
July 27, is mistaken in regard to the num- 
ber of Jupiter’s moons. The planet has five 
moons, the fifth having been discovered by 
Barnard in 1892. As to the other planets, 
Saturn has nine moons, Uranus four, Nep- 
tune one, and Mars two, one of which re- 
volves backward, thus rising in the west 
as seen from Mars, and setting in the east. 
The reason for this is because the satellite’s 
period (seven hours, 39 minutes) is shorter 
than the day of Mars (24 hours, 37 minutes). 
Venus and Mercury have no moons that 
have ever been discovered, and our earth, 
of course, has one.—[A High School Grad- 
uate. 


Opens the Paper Backwards—I have sat 
by and listened for about four years, and 
not a word have I said, which I think is 
pretty good for a woman. In taking up 
this paper I always open it at the back, to 
read the letters first, as I enjoy them so 
much. My home is in Nebraska, and we 
are having some rather hot weather at 
present, but when I complain of the heat, 
I think of the poor people crowded up in 
the large cities, and feel grateful that I can 


TALK AROUND THE TABLE 


get fresh, pure air to breathe and get out 
in the shade of a tree to cool off. An 
Inquirer, I do not think that unhappiness 
always follows the marriage of cousins, as 
I know of such unions proving happy. M. 
H. G., here is my recipe for hard soap 
which I think is good. I have made soap 
that will float by following directions ac- 
curately. One pound can potash, or lye, 
1 qt and % cup cold water. Stir until dis- 
solved with a wooden spoon or stick (it 
will be quite hot); let it stand until per- 
fectly cool. To 5 lbs and ¥% cup strained 
grease warm enough to pour, add 1 table- 
spoon powdered borax, then pour in the 
cold lye (gradually), stirring all] the time. 
It looks very much like honey, and whitens 
as it cools, but the longer you stir, the 
whiter it will be. Line a tin pan or shal- 
low box with paper and pour in the soap. 
After it begins to harden, mark off into 
cakes. It will be ready for use the next 
morning, though will not waste so much 
if dried good first. I suggest Gourmand as 
a name for the new monster.—[De El. 
— — 

Will some kindly tell me through the 
columns of this paper how milkweed is 
used as a skin beautifier, and a good blood 
purifier, which can be made at home out 
of roots? Also the recipe for fudge (choco- 
late preferred), and how to make tangle- 
foot fiypaper. I think the fancywork of 
this paper is very pretty, and the direc- 
tions are so plain nearly anyone could pick 
them out.—[Violet. 


If the readers have kettles, boxes or old 
churns that they wish to fill with flowers, 
they will find nothing better than the 
double petunia. These grow so quickly 
from seeds or slips, and furnish such an 
abundance of boom all summer. An old 
caldron kettle filled with variegated petu- 
nias, with a vine running over a handle 
made of an old wagon tire, the kettle it- 
self being concealed by verbenas and 
running maple, made a sight never to be 
forgotten by a lover of flowers.—[A. S. H. 


IT am the happy recipient of a letter club 
pin. They are very pretty and of a proper 
size to be worn anywhere. If the circlers 
could pass in one grand review before 
mine, I’m sure they would all combine in 
a mighty shout for pins. I wish to thank 
the authorities for the trouble and expense 
they have incurred in putting the pins 
within the reach of all.—[A Knight of the 
Blue Ribbon. 


THE BLUES. 
When hearts are blue, the atmosphere 
Grows sadly gray with shadows drear; 
No thrilling song of joy we hear. 
Few hearts can sing with sorrow near. 


When skies are blue, the world fs gay; 

The sunbeams cheery flood the way, 

And Mother Nature seems to say, 

‘“‘Be happy, dear, while yet you may.” 
ESPERANCE. 





Will some housekeeper who has had ex- 
perience please tell me of something that 
will drive away ants.—[Mrs E. N. P., Min- 
nesota. 

Uncle Will, I like your article about let- 
ter circles in the issue for July 27. I like 
the idea of one circle exchanging letters 
with another, if they would all write on 
thin paper, so the postage would not be so 
much, and the secretary would send one 
round of letters. Our circle has just re- 
ceived letters from another circle, and 
some were written in May, 1900, and some 
in May, 1901, and some. had no date. There 
seemed to be two No 5s, one from Oklaho- 
ma and one from New Milford, Pa. I hope 
we may see a straight round from this 
circle.—[A. M. 


Nice wipers for glass are made out of old 
tablecloths. They are very free from lint. 
[Aunt Vi. 


Writing ink is made with diamond dyes. 
A ten-cent package will make a quart and 
last a long time.—[A. N. 


To Extract Grease from Silk: Wet the 
part with eau de cologne, and gently rub 
the silk upon itself between the hands. 
When dry, the grease will disappear. This 
will also remove recent paint, and the 
grease from a wax candle, 

A man may leave footprints on the sands 
of time with impunity, but he should be 
careful how he leaves them on a recently 
scrubbed kitchen floor.—[Tit-Bits. 





Harriet, 


I haven't 


“Gracious seven 
trunks!” 


“Don’t get excited, Harry. 


goodness, 
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a thing except that little list of 
‘Home Comforts for the Summer Vaca- 
tion,’ which you clipped out of the news- 
paper.’’—[Chicago Record-Herald. 
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“T believe now that it’s true that 
Hashem trims the family hats.” 

“Why do you think so?” 

‘Because her husband’s horse had on a 
last year’s straw bonnet this morning that 
a a perfect fright.—[{Cleveland Plain 

eaier. 


~ Women Dread 


The disfiguration caused by skin disease, 
even more than the tormenting irrita- 
tion which is so commonly associated 
with it. The use of Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery 
generally results 
in a complete 
cure of eczema, 
pimples, eruptions 
and other forms 
of disease which 
have their cause 
in an impure con- 
dition of the blood. 
“Golden Medical 
Discovery” abso- 
lutely purges the 
blood of humors 
and poisons, and 
so cures the cuta- 
neous diseases 
which bad blood 
breeds and feeds. 

There is no alco- 
hol in the * Golden 
Medical Discov- 
ery” and it is en- 
tirely free from 
opium, cocaine, 
and all other nar- 
cotics. 

“I was troubled 
with eczema from the 
crown of my head to the soles of my feet,” 
writes Mrs. Ella Quick, of Cass City, Tuscola 
Co., Mich. “Could not walk at times, nor wear 
my shoes. Thought there was no help for me— 
at least the doctor said there was none. I went 
to see friends at Christmas time and there 
heard of the good that Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery had done for them, and was 
advised totry it at once. For fear that I might 
neglect it my friends sent to the village and 
got a bottle and made me promise that I would 
take it. I had been getting worse all the time. 
I took thirteen bottles of the ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery ’ and ten vials of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Pellets, and used the ‘ All Healing Salve,’ which 
made a complete cure. It was slow, but sure. I 
was — the medicine about eight months. 

“I would say to all who read this: Try Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery before wast- 
ing time and money,” ; 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets assist the 
action of the “ Discovery.” 


Mrs 














i There is more gold in the rolled plate 


Krementz 


One-Piece Co!lar Button 


than in any other gold-plated button. 
The name stamped on 
the back cuarantees the quality and 
insures a new button without charge 
in case of accident of any kind. 
Special Styles for Ladies’ Shirt 
Waists and Children’s Dresses 


Sold by all jewelers. 
Postal us for The Story of a Collar Button. 
KREMENTZ & CO., 69 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 




















For Personal Comfort, 


Use the Improved Wash 
“burne Patent Cuff Holders 
; They cannot slip. Instant) 
released. By mail, 20 cents 
the pair. Catalogue ef scarf 
holders and other novelties: 
-made with Washburne Fast-jae 
eners, Free. 
AMERICAN RING CO., 
Box 60, Waterbury, Conn. 
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Fritters. 


PERCY FIELDING. 





This is a delightful way to utilize “left 
over’ vegetables. The fritter makes an ap- 
petizer for tea or luncheon, and will be es- 
pecially appreciated by the summer board- 
ing housewife, or the housemother of a 
large family. The vegetable fritter may be 
varied by using fruit instead. 

First make a fritter batter in the fol- 
lowing manner: Separate the whites and 
yolks of 2 eggs, beating the former stiff, 
and the latter well. Add to the yolks 1 cup 
milk, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 saltspoon salt 
and enough flour to make batter drop well. 
Then add the whites of the eggs. This will 
do for the fruit fritters by adding 1 table- 
spoon sugar. If placed in cool quarters, it 
will keep several days. 

Lemon Corn Fritters: Grate the corn from 
the cob, season with salt and pepper, add 
1 teaspoon grated lemon peel, and mix all 
with the batter. The more corn, the richer 
the fritters. Fry on hot griddle in butter 
to a golden brown, as you would cakes. 

Tomato Fritters: Slice smooth, solid to- 
matoes, having first removed the _ skins, 
dredge each slice with flour, dip into the 
batter, and fry brown in butter or lard. 
Serve with potato rings. 

Potato Rings: Slice new potatoes a quar- 
ter of an inch thick. With small cutter, 
remove the centers as for “jumbles.” Fry 
in deep lard. 

Lima Beans with Pickle Beets: Cook the 
beans till tender without breaking. Add to 
them 1 cup grated cheese and 1 cup cold 
mashed potatoes, stir all into batter and 
fry in cakes on griddle. Garnish platter 
with pickled beet points. 

Gooseberry Fritters: Cook the berries, 
make the batter quite sweet, add 1 cup 
bread crumbs, fry in butter, and dust with 
powdered sugar before serving. 

Blackberry Fritters with Syrup: Stew the 
blackberries a little, add 1 cup ripe cur- 
rants, as you stir into batter, also 1 cup 
stale cake crumbs, fry, as above, in but- 
ter, and serve hot with maple or plain 
syrup. 


SS ae 


A Substitute for Cream—When fresh, 


sweet cream is not obtainable for ice cream, 
a good substitute is as follows: Put on in 
a double boiler, or in a vessel set within 
another vessel containing boiling water, 2 
qts new milk; beat the yolks of 8 eggs un- 
til light, add 1% lbs white sugar, and when 
the milk has reached the boiling point, stir 
into it very slowly the eggs and sugar. 
Boil two minutes, strain while hot, then 
set away to get cold. Just before turning 
into the freezer, add the whites of the eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth, the flavoring, and if 
necessary more sugar.—[M. E. K. 





Summer Drinks—Mamie of New Hamp- 
shire, in answer to your request for sum- 
mer drinks, will send the following, which 
I hope you will like. 

Nice Lemon Beer: Slice 2 good-sized 
lemons, put with them 1 Ib sugar, over 
these pour 1 gal boiling water, and when 
about milk warm, add 1-3 cup yeast. Let 
it stand over night and it is ready for use. 

Soda Water: Pour 3 pts boiling water on 
3 lbs white sugar, and when this is cool, 
add 2 ozs tartaric acid, the well-beaten 
whites of 3 eggs and 1 oz essence of check- 
erberry. Put it in bottles and cork tight. 
It will keep in a cool place a long time. 
Put 3 tablespoons of this in a goblet and 
fill it two-thirds full of water, and then 
add 1-3 teaspoon soda.—[Lady Woodsum. 


Tomato Catsup—Wash the tomatoes, cut 
up, and put in a porcelain kettle. Cook 
without water until cooked to pieces, then 
pour into a sieve and rub through. To 2 
qts pulp put % cup vinegar, 1 teaspoon 
black pepper, allspice and salt, % teaspoon 
cloves, a pinch of cayenne pepper and 2 ta- 
blespoons sugar. Stir these well together, 
and return to the kettle. Cook until there 
is only about 1 qt of the mixture, then bot- 
tle.—[M. E. R. 

Ice Cream in small quantities can be 
made without the aid of a freezer by put- 
ting the mixture in a closely covered tin 
bucket, then standing in a larger one, and 
filling in between with cracked ice and salt. 
Let stand for a few moments, then give the 
bucket containing the cream some vigorous 
twists, then uncover, and scrape the frozen 





THE GOOD COOK 


cream from the sides. Cover, and continue 
to turn the pail and at intervals scrape 
down the frozen cream until frozen 
throughout. Custard and sherbet may also 


be frozen in this way.—[Katharine. 





Green Corn Soup—Chop or grate 1 cup 
corn, and add a slice of onion, 1 dessert- 
spoon butter and 1 even teaspoon flour. 
Boil these in 1 pt milk 10 minutes, then 
pour upon an egg lightly beaten, stirring 
briskly. Add salt and pepper to taste, 
strain and return back to the saucepan. 
Let boil up once and remove immediately 
from the fire, so the egg will not curdle. 
Serve with small oyster crackers.--[R. Ray- 
mond. 

Roast Corn—Strip the husks and silks 
from the ears of freshly pulled corn, lay on 
a gridiron over a clear but not fierce fire, 
turning over a little at a time as the sur- 
face becomes brown, for about 20 minutes. 
Wrap in a napkin, and eat with butter, salt 
and pepper. The napkin is used to protect 
the fingers from the heat. Serve as a sep- 
arate course.—[A. R. A. 





Canned Pears—Pare the pears, leave 
them whole and drop in cold water to keep 
them white. Put in a porcelain or granite 
kettle, cover with hot water and boil un- 
til tender; drain them out of this water 
on a flat dish. Measure the water in which 
they have been boiled, allowing % Ib sugar 
to the pint, and stir until the sugar is dis- 
solved, adding, if liked, 1 tablespoon each 
ot cloves and 1 of ginger tied in a little 
bag. After the syrup has boiled five min- 
utes put the pears back, let them simmer 
15 minutes, then put in self-sealing cans, 
boiling hot.—[M. D. Beale. 





Baked Pears—Cover the bottom of your 


baker with pears and make a syrup of 1 
cup sugar to 1 qt water and keep pears 
partly covered with this juice. Bake pears 
till soft and serve when cold. By keeping 
plenty of juice in pan, while cooking, you 
will have a nice thick juice to serve with 
pears. These baked pears can be canned 
with much success, by filling your glass 
jars with pears, then covering the pears 
with juice, when first taken from the stove, 
and sealing the jars.—[{Cava Jernegan. 








Joseph ‘Horne Co. 


New Goods in the August Re- 
Organization Sale at 
Reduced Prices, 


Here we are at the threshold of school 
opening and the girls must have new 
frocks. Our Fall and Winter Woolens are 
coming in, but we are conducting a Re- 
Organization Sale in which reduced prices 
are named for all kinds of wanted things. 

All there is to it these new weolens will 
have to ge to you at reduced prices, too. 


See what advantage is yours— 
15¢ 
A yd 


50-inch FINE DRESS CHEVIOT, a ) 
remarkably fine material, and a num- 
ber we have heretofore carried 
which found many friends at 85c a 
yard—pretty shades, also black— 
splendid weight—admirable for the 
school miss and the school girl—and 
we sayforit . @ ° ° J 


Another Popular number is a 45-in- 
STYLISH CORDED FABRIC in an 
extensive color assortment and 
black ; heretofore the price has been 
$1 a yard, in this sale you purchase 


mS . e ° ‘ 





806 
A yd 


Ask us for samples—and if you find any- 
thing equal to this offer you’ll hardly feel 
like giving us your order. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 








Keep Cool 


And don’t worry—sensible advice for these warm 
days. You must control the worrying, 


Sparklets 


will certainly keep you cool. They carbonate in- 
stantly any cold drink, water, milk, cold tea, lemon- 
ade, etc., and also make 


Superior Soda Water “* 225,Ce"* 
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A syphon bottle, a capsule of gas, that is all— 
but so very simple that 


A Child Can Do It 
$3 Special Offer No. |! 


1 Wicker Pint Syphon 
2 boxes Pint Sparkliets 
1 bottle Vichy Tablets 
** Cit. of Magnesia Tablets 
‘¢ Raspberry Syrup 
‘* Strawberry “ 
= Root Beer ‘* 
‘¢ Sarsaparilla ‘‘ 
‘€ Ginger Ale “ 
. oF Vani.la sa 


Only extra cost is the expressage 


Mention this paper and ask us to send you our 
booklet free, 101 Temperance Drinks. 


COMPRESSED GAS CAPSULE CO., 
Dept.A.A. 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


SPARKLETS 


Regular 
Price $5 
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At WHOLESALE 
PRICES! 

If your dealer does not han- 
y dle MONARCH MALLEABLE 
Iron & STEEL RANGES we 
will ship the first one ordered 
from your community at the 
wholesale price; saving 
S=vou from $10.00 to $25.00. 
Freight paid 400 miles. 
SENT FREE — Handsome 
catalogue with wholesale 
prices and full particulars. 
MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO. 
135 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis, 

Recently at St. Louis, Mo. 

Do Not Crack Nor Warp. 































E5010 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


hip our wheels anywhere on ap- 
proval without a cent deposit and allow 
10 days free trial. You take absolutely 
no risk in ordering from us. 


Moet mace” DIO $18 
nigh grade D2 toDt 


, good as new, 
$8 to@8. Great factory cleaning sald 
at half factory cost. 

NTS WANTED inevery 
town. We furnish wheel and catalogs 
.to distribute. You can make $10 to 
50 a week as our Agent. Write at 


8 
onee for catalogs and our Special Offer. 


MEAD CYCLE G@. Dept. 461 Chicago. 


Rheumatism 


Nine years ago I was attacked by muscular and inflamma- 
tory rheumatism. I suffered as those who have it know 
for over three years, and tried almost everything. Final- 
ly I found a remedy that cured me completely and it has 
not returned. I have given it to a number who were ter- 
ribly afflicted, and it effected a cure in every case. Any- 
one desiring to give this precions remedy a trial I will 
send it, alsv my method of treatment, on receipt of 10 cts. 
As to my responsibility I refer to any Bank or Business 
House in this city. Address 


MARK H. JACKSON, 713 University Bldg. Syracuse,N.Y: 


TELECRAPHY 


Taught thoroughly and quickly. Positions secured. 
enses low. Cataiogue free 


Exp " 
EASTERN TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Lebanon, Pa. 





































MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Our Pattern Offer. 





8378—Ladies’ seven- 
gored skirt with cir- 
cular flounces. 22, 24, 
26, 28, 30, 32 and 34- 
ineh waist. 


Misses’ costume, 
consisting of Misses’ 
blouse, No. 8391,, and 
misses’ circular 
skirt, No 7823. 





8384 — Ladies’ 
Tucked _  Surplice 
Waist. 32, 34, 36, 38 8402—Boys’ Dress. 


and 40-inch bust. 2 and 4 years. 

Price 10 cents each from our Pattern De- 
partment, 

cision tei 

Grape Marmalade—This is made of the 
grape pulp with the juice, unless 'that has 
been used for jelly. When fruit is not 
abundant marmalade may be prepared at 
the same time with jellies. Pick the grapes 
from the stems and rinse, then add a lit- 
tle water and cook till soft. Drain off the 
juice and rub the mass through a sieve, 


to remove all skins and seeds. Add to the 
pulp an equal weight of sugar and boil 
slowly with the juice half or three-quar- 


ters of an hour. If the fruit is extra juicy, 
or too much water has been added in cook- 
ing them, only half the juice need be add- 
ed. Stir very often to prevent burning and 
be careful to not cook too long. I have 
found by experience that a cheaper, and 
to some, more desirable dish is obtained 
by using less sugar. To the pulp and juice 
of 1 gal stemmed grapes use 2%4 cups sugar. 
Follow the above directions and the result 
will be delicious.—[L. C,. 





East India Preserve—Weigh equal quan- 
tities of brown sugar and good sour ap- 
ples, pare and core the apples and chop 
fine. Make a clear syrup of the sugar, 
add the apples and the juice and grated 
rind of sufficient number of lemons to give 
it a good iemony taste, and then add gin- 
ger root, about % Ib to 5 Ibs fruit, though 
this is acecoriling to taste. soil till the ap- 
ple looks clear and yellow. This will keep 
indefinitely by putting in ordinary jars, air- 
tight ones not necessary.—[Miss J. E. Bed- 
ford. 





Preparing Ginger Conserves—Wash and 
pare the roots, and cook them in enough 
water to cover them, until they are just 
tender. Do not allow them to become so 
soft that they will break in pieces. Drain, 
make a syrup of the water they were boiled 
in and sugar, using to every pound of gin- 
ger 1 lb sugar and 1 pt water. Drop the 
roots into the boiling syrup, and keep them 
boiling for half an hour. Pour into small 
jars, and be sure there is plenty of syrup 
to cover them. When cold, cork and seal. 
They will keep for years. Cut in cubes 
they are added to cakes, puddings, ices, 
etc. A tablespoon of the syrup gives a 
fine flavor to a pudding sauce. The ginger 
is eaten also as it is, with a bit-of cake or 


wafer. <A good confection for the 
little folks is made by preparing 
the ginger in syrup as above, then 





| 


dip it out, lay on tins and place in the 
sun to dry. Reduce the syrup by rapid 
boiling until it is thick, and pour into a 
bowl or jar. Each day pour a little over 
the ginger, until all has been absorbed. 
When the ginger is dry, store it in boxes, 
placing a piece of waxed paper between 
each layer. It will keep for years, and is 
an excellent sweetmeat.—[Eleanor M. 
Lucas, 





Nut and Apple Salad—This is very dain- 
ty for a luncheon, especially if served in 
cups of ripe, ruddy tomatoes. Boil to- 
gether for 10 minutes, 1 cup English wal- 
nut meats, 1% teaspoon salt, a slice of onion, 
1 bay leaf and a blade of mace. Then cool 
the nuts in eold water. Pare, core and chop 
into small pieces 2 large or 3 small sour 
apples. Mix with the nuts and cover and 
garnish with a cooked dressing made as 
follows: Beat the yolks of 2 eggs and to 
them put I tablespoon cold water; 3 table- 
spoons vinegar, 4 teaspoon salt, %& tea- 
spoon dry mustard and a dash of red pep- 
per. Stir constantly over hot water until 
very thick. Then remove from the fire and 
add 2tablespoons butter creamed extremely 
soft. Chill thoroughly and lastly mix in 
2-3 cup whipped cream. This delicious 
dressing may also be used for other salads 
by those who object to oil.—[A, C. S. 








To Mothers of Large Families. 


In this workadey world few womex 
are so placed that physical exertion 
is not constantly demanded of them 
in their daily life. 

Mrs. Pinkham makesa special appeal} 
to mothers of large families whose 
work is never done, and many 
whom suffer, and suffer for lack 
intelligent aid. : 

To women, young or old, rich o# 
poor, Mrs. Pinkham, of Lynn, Mass., 
extends her invitation of free adviee, 
Oh, women! do not let your lives bé 
gacrificed when a word from } 
Pinkham, at the first approach 








Mrs. CaRRIE BELLEVILLE. 


weakness, may fill your future years 
with healthy joy. 

‘‘When I began to take Lydia B. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound I was 
not able to do my housework. I suf- 
fered terribly at time of menstruation. 
Several doctors told me they could de 
nothing for me. Thanks to Mrs. Pink- 
ham’s advice and medicine I am now 
well, and can do the work for eight in 
the family. 

‘*T would recommend Lydia 8, 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound to alJ 
mothers with large families.” — Mrs. 
CaRkIE BELLEVILLE, Ludingtom, Mich 





r Send to ORANGE JUDD 
Agricultural Books fypiny. chicago or 


New York, for Complete Catalog. 





to spare, 
you need an 


Elgin 


Watch 


It is the world’s standard time- 
keeper. Sold by jewelers every- 
where. An Elgin Watch always 
has the word “‘Elgin” engraved on 
the works. Booklet free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCHCO., Elgin, til. 








SALESMEN AND 
AGENTS WANTED 


—Our Famous 


enormous. Everybody buys. 
Over the kitchen stove it fur- 
@ nishes plenty of distilled, aer- 
ated drinking water, pure, de- 
licious and safe. Only method, 


Distilled Water cures Dyspep- 
= Stomach, Bowel, Kidney, 
Bladder and Heart Troubles; 
prevents fevers and sickness, 














Good Housekeeping Institute 


Scholarship 


in the 


New England 
Cooking School 


of the 








in 


mestic Science will open with the 
new term of The New England 
Cooking School at Springfield, 
Mass., ou October I, Igor: 


Housekeeping Institute to fit at 
number of young women to take 

charge of Cooking Schools and 
Institutes to be formed in various 
parts of the country. 
useful, inspiring, highly honored 
and lucrative profession for girls 


rare opportunity. 


The course in Cookery and Do- 
It is the intention of the Good 


A new, 


their own realm, 


This is a] 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Chicago 


For particulars address 


THE 





INSTITUTE 


Springfield, Mass New York 


Dearborn Street 52 Lafayette Place, 
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SHERIFF'S 


and [anufacturers’ Sales from all parts of the country. 


bulletin free without charge. 


Your Chauccto BUY BY MAIL 


OUR PRICES WILL AS’TONISH You 
Send for the Chicago House Wrecking Co’s Free Illustrated Catalogue No. 25, which lists almost every- 
thing under the sun, in the way of General [erchandise, Dry Goods, Clothing, Boots, Shoes, Hats, Caps, 
Furnishing Goods, and Household Supplies bought by us at Sheriff’s Sales, Receivers’ and Trustees’ Sales 
We also publish ‘‘ The [Monthly Bulletin,” con- 
taining a list of the different articles obtained during the previous month. We mail both catalogue and 


Goods Bought at 


SALE 











compteti ' BS°piece DINNER SET ran 
in the latest shape NEW 


) and design, 


ue! G4, 


Upon receipt of $4 
we will send to any 
address, carefully 
packed in a case, a 
complete full family 
size,pure white, latest 





MEAT CHOPPERS 











shape and a 

100 piece Dinner Set 
made of the highest 
gradeVitreous China 
warranted not to 
» : . b or and expetly the 
same potters, as here illustrated, consisting o S a ollowing piéces: 
Dinner Plates, 12 Breakfast Plates, 12 Tea Plates, 1 18 Pre tes, 12 indfrudua al Butters, 
12 Tea Cups with handles, 12 Saucers, 1 Medium Sized Platten, “tT Large Sized Platter, 
1 Vegetable Dish, 2 Covered Meat Dishes, 1 Sauce Boat, 1 Covered Butter with strainer, 
1 Sugar Bowl with cover, 1 Cream Pitcher, 1 Fancy Bowl and 1 Pickle Dish, 


= 0 $a have been sol 








the rapidity with iyhich it it Yo its be 
00, but our style of doing business is to b . 


‘aie ickly ; our prices will do this __- 
t weig pounds; cuts 4 pounds 

hy amily size, but can also 

urants, hotels and butcher shopa. 
Price, ‘each PO CeRe Sete ee Se eeee Oo eeEe eeeees 






gapchemd at Sherriff’s Sale. No more staple or use- 
Pa articlemade. Will beshipped in origin Poxes 
You wil 





ipet as they came from the factory. 
is chopper complete, with 
— any ee, on the 
and with a complete new eavengement. It is not one 
of the old style machines—but made on brand new 
es and cuts = meat y 4 a clean— the 
a a mee like the snip process of a 
other thine that. wi 1 please you is 
faster cutter ever made. 





ar way fro: 









BELTING AT A SACRIFICE! 


We bought at sale, 500 new, perfect, red 
canvas stitched endless thresher 
belts, guaranteed quality, 150 foot length 
—§ineh4 ply. Price per belt $21. We 
z have all kinds of new_rubber, leather 

#7 and canvas belts, bought at Sheriff’s 
and Receiver’s Sales, Catalogue 
No. 25 is free. 


free with 





cover and nails to lay. 
A square means 100 square ft. Write for 
logue. No. 25 on General Merchandise. 








ee NEW STEEL ROOFING 


Bought at Receivers’ Sale 
Sheets either flat, corru- 
gated or “V” crim ped. No 
tools except a hatchet or 
hammer is needed to la 

the roofing. We furnis 

as a order 

enough paint to 

Price per square. $1 75 
ree cata- 








ENGINES, BOILERS 
AND MACHINERY. 


When you want good rebuilt 
machinery at bargain prices write 
for our Catalogue, No. 25. 
We carry ali_kinds of engines 
(gas, gasolene and steam power), 
boilers, pumps,and mill supplies 
in general. 






















CHICACO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 
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West 35th and Iron Streets, 
+2 sg co. 
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is made with EITHER WOOD OR STEEL FRAME. Force 
feed as to grain, grass seed and fertilizer. Being low-down 
it is easy to fill, easy on the wheels and easy to handle. } 
Sows all grain perfectly in any quantity desired. Staggerand lift. 
lever. Raising hoes shuts off all feed, a 1yay-- 

fertilizer measures all 0 and correct. g hoes. The 
easiest draft known. Don’t buy a eo aril or ony kind jeg Rg 
know more obo’ see! one. Genera] farm catalog F 

an 

















Spangler 


We. can sell your Farm 
for cash, no matter where 
located. Write us to-day. 
BELL BROS., 
Dept. E. Marysville, 0. 
If you want to buy a farm 
send for catalog No. 76. 
































rricultural Drain Tile sain" vy, 2aene ea 


oo ae 

ough equipment and superior clay will produce. 

Athe earliest, easiest worked and most productive Make also Sewer ‘Pipe, 

Chimney Tops, Red and Fire Brick, Oven Tile and Supply Mortar Colors, 
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A NEW MONEY CROP 


THE NEW 


Rhubarb Culture) 


By J. E. MORSE. 
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Describes in every detail the process of 


Forcing Rhubarb 


whereby with little trouble 4 Rw =, 
farmers can have @ new Mon og A , - 
Morse tells just how he did it, from the frst 
planting to the final marketing. 

Part II, by G. B. Fiske, gives the ordinary 
methods of culture, and includes recipes for 

paring it for the table, so that the book 

Peits everything that can be told regarding 
Rhubarb. 


Cloth Bound, Fully Illustrated, 12mo, price 
50 Cents, postpaid. 
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